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THE HEIR AND THE USURPER. 
A ROMANCE OF ITALY IN THE 16TH CENTURY. 


BY ARTHUR MORTON, A. M. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR.—A PRINCE'S INVITATION. 


Tre night had commenced fair and cloudless, but in propor- 
tion as the hour advanced, a change had gradually been coming 
on the scene. Mists had risen from the valley, chilling the frame 
of the benighted travellers, and now portentous clouds were rising 
rapidly, pushing cach other along, their black drapery almost 
sweeping the hills. A deep hush pervaded all nature ; but it was 
not a soothing quict, it was that unnatural calm which is the 
prophet of commotion. Captain Gonelli rode in advance of his 
troop, looking neither to the right hand nor the left, his brows 
knit in the effort to penetrate the darkness, his bridle-hand steady 
and firm, fecling his herse’s mouth, but not palling on the heavy 
bit. From time to time he loosened his sword in its stecl sheath, 
and from time to time striking back his rowels, hc mended the 
pace of his powerful but somewhat sluggish charger. 


Meanwhile the men conversed with each other in whispers. 
fierce fellows, who passed their time between the guard-room and 
the saddle, who bartered hard biows for hard coin, would have 
charged through a legion in the broad daylight, they liked not 
this midnight excursion to which they had been summoned from 
the flagon and the dice-box. It is said that the bravest men are 
cowards in the dark, and though these bravoes rode stirrup to 
stirrup, and were not insensible to the checring influence of com- 
panionship, still the gathering storm and the midnight darkness, 
acting on their superstitious minds, produced a vague feeling of 
terror. 

“ would it were six hours later or earlier,” muttered Pianori, 
a Corsican, through his thick moustache to his flank comrade. 
“« Everything betokens a storm, and the lightning loves to play 
with a steel corslet, and often finds a crevice in a gorget that 
lancepoint could never discover. And they do say,” he added, 
“ that the evil one rides abroad on such nights as this, with a train 
of spirits from the place of torment for attendants. Mortal foe 
I fear not—but I can’t fight with phantoms i’ the dark.” 

“Tush!” replied his comrade. “Iam proof against the spirits 
of the air. I wear a blessed relic next my heart, which cost me a 
round score of ducats. I grudged the red gold, when I was chaf- 
fering with the Capachin about the bargain, for the golden sun- 
shine was blazing through the guard-room windows, and I 
thought, had the huckster been other than a pricst and no lookers 
on at hand, I would have paid him with steel from my dagger 
sheath rather than coin from my purse. But now the relic of the 
blessed saint I feel to be beyond all price.” 

“ Look !” said the Corsican. “ Do you see that pale blue flame 
on the lance-points of our file leaders? By ail the saints! my 
own spear-head is blazing! It is an evil omen.” And the savage 
hireling crossed himself. 

The phenomenon that alarmed him was a manifestation of the 
condition of the atmosphere, the steci lance-points of the riders 
having attracted the electricity of the low hung clouds, but in 
those days it was quite sufficient to excite the fears of the ignorant. 
Other soldiers perceived it, and murmurs arose. 

“ Silence in the ranks!” cried the stern voice of the leader, as 
he reined back his horse to allow the troop to close up. “ What 
is the reason of these unscemly murmurs! Gottfried, what is it?” 

The man he addressed was a veteran German, who, though 
sixty years of age, was as erect and active as any man in the 
command. 

“Noble captain,” said the veteran, saluting his officer, “if you 
will but look around you, you will see causc cnough for the mur- 
muring. The foul fiend and his imps are abroad to-night, I verily 
believe, and he hath affixed his signal-lights to every lance-point.” 

“ And if be were,here with a legion of his imps,” replied the 
leader, raising his yoice so that every one of the men heard him, 
“J should spit at and defy him. Are we not the soldiers of a 
Christian prince, and true children of the church, every cut-throat 
of ust The powers of darkness cannot prevail against us.” 

“ But, noble captain,” continued the veteran, “ the signs of the 
heavens are portentous. We are on the eve of a fearful storm. 
Don’t you hear the batterics of heaven opening overhead ?” 

“ The sooner then that we accomplish our orders the better. 
The primee hath sent us forth for a certain purpose, aud it shall 
be accomplished, if the heavens rain fire and the earth opens be- 
neath my horse’s feet. Forward then, comrades; make good 
use of your rowels, and the sooner will you return to cup and 
trencher.” 

Stirring his horse with the steel, Gonellj dashed onward, follow- 
ed by his troop at a sharp trot, and for a few minutes nothing in- 
terrupted the unnatural bush of the night but the clatter of hoof, 
the ringing of curb-chains, and the clash of scalbard and stirrup. 

They had not ridden far, however, when the storm overtook 
them. It burst down with fearful fury; the wind, a perfect lurzi- 
cane, roaxing through the gorges of the hills, twisting branches 
from trees and strewing them in the road, while peal on peal of 

thunder shook the very earth. The lightning blazed from every 
point of the compass—picrcing, blinding flashes, cleaving the air 


at every moment, and terrifying the horses so that it required the 
utmost efforts of the riders to control them. The plumage was 
tost and torn on the crests of the cavalicr#, and they were com 
pelied to bend forward over their saddie-bows to resist the fary of 
the sweeping blast. The rain, at first pattering in huge drops, 
came down at last in a delage, so that the whole country, sheeted 
with water, and blazing with lightning, looked like a sea of fire. 

Captain Gonelli summoned the Spaniard, Ramon, to his side. 

“ Know you whereabouts we are now ?”’ he asked. 

“ Ay, captain, I could find my way hither like a slenth-hound 
in the dark, and there is light cnow, by the mass! to discern the 
smallest object. We are almost at the turn now.” 

“ And then?” 

“T will lead you, if you like.” 

“Do so,” replied Gonelli, “and beware of misleading me.” 

“ Never fear,” replied the Spaniard, riding to the front. 

The troop followed in single file. The guide suddenly wheeled 
his horse, and stooping, to avoid the hanging branches of a sturdy 
oak, turned to the left into a bridle-path through a wood. The 
ground here was very slippery, and t'e riders necessarily slacken- 
ed their pace as they advanced. They soon came to a torrent, 
commonly a mere thread of water, but now increased prodigions- 
ly in vohume by the rain. Through this they boldly dashed, 
though the water rose to their saddle girths, and then struggled up 
the opposite bank. After riding a few hundred yards farther, the 
guide drew rein. 

“ Captain,” he whispered, “ we have reached the spot.” 

“Tis well,” answered Gonelli, and whecling his horse, he gave 
the command to halt, in a low but perfectly audible tone. “ You 
will keep the men here, Gottfried,” he added, addressing the Ger- 
man veteran, “till I return, See that no man leaves his saddle.” 

He then moved forward with the Spaniard. They soon reached 
a building of some size, when the captain halted, and giving his 
bridle-rein to Ramon, dismounted, and approaching a low door 
studded with spikes, knocked loudly on it with his mailed hand. 
There was no reply for some minutes. He repeated the summons, 
and after another delay a wicket in the door was opened, and a 
voice inquired : 

“ Who goes there ?” 

“ A friend,” was the reply. 
by the storm.” 

“ Wait, friend, till I undo the bolts, and then you shall find a 
welcome entrance,” replied the voice. 

In a short time the door was opened, and Gonelli sprang into 
the building, and closed it behind him. At the sight of an armed 
man, Tonio, the jester, for it was he who had opened the door, 
started back, nearly extinguishing the torch he held, and uttered 
an exclamation of surprise and terror. 

“ Not a whisper, knave!” said the soldier, sternly, “or—”’ and 
he laid his hand menacingly on his dagger. 

“ Good signor soldier,” said the jester, between his chattering 
teeth, “‘ you would not harm a poor fool.” 

“Not if the poor fool acts the part of a wise man, and keeps 
his tongue within his tecth.” 

“ There’s many a wise man who cannot govern his tongue, and 
you expect a poor fool to do so. Marry, sir, methinks I should 
hail you as a brother.” 

“Silence, dog ; is your master within ?” 

“My master is within, most noble signor, but he is not visible 
on account of the darkness of the night. He is suffering an 
occultation—an eclipse.” 

“ Lead me to him, sirrah,” said the soldier, fiercely, grasping 
the jester by the collar. “I am weary of this bantering.” 

“If you mean him harm,” said the jester, warming in turn, 
and shaking off the soldier’s grasp, “you shall only reach him 
over my dead body.” 

“ Bravely said !” exclaimed the soldier. “ The spirit of a man- 
at-arms is in that fool’s head of thine. I scck not to harm your 
master, that I tell you on the word of a soldicr. Does that suit 
you 

“ Since there is no better pledge, I must e’en rest contented. 
And there is something in your looks that assures me you would 
not deceive. Then follow, most noble signor, and I will conduct 
you to the apartment of the lord of the villa, without the slightest 
fear that you will stab me in the back as I preeede you. March 
on—folly first, valor afterward.” 

Treading close upon the heels of Tonio, the captain ascended 
to the second fivor, and then, after passing through a long corridor, 
paused, with his conductor, before a door. 

“ Shall I disturb the sweet slumbers of my lord ?”’ asked Tonio. 

“ Knock, sirrah, without more ado !” suid Gonelli. 

The jester knocked. 

“ Who goes there ?” said a voice from within. 

“It is I—Tonio, your friend and counsellor,” replied the jester. 

“Is it morning—is it time to rise ?” asked Giulio, from within. 

“ It is not morning, but it is time to rise,” replied ‘Tonio. “ Here 
is a gallant gentleman to pay his service to your greatness.” 

“ This is some foolery of thine, knaye,” replicd Giulio, in an 
angry voice, “ But if thou art playing me a wick at this unsca- 
sonable hour, thy back and the scourge shall be made acquainted.” 

“ No need of an introduction, they are old friends,” muttered 
Tonio, as he pushed epen the door, and holding his torch on high, 
led the visitor to his master’s bedside. 

As soon as Giulio’s eyes became accustomed to the light, he 
sprang frum the bed and grasped for his sword, which usually lay 
beside him—but it was gone. 

“ Traitor !” be cried, grasping Tonio by the throat. “ You have 
betrayed and disarmed me!” 

* Don't harm the fool,” said the captain, “ Here is your wea- 
pon, The moment my eyes rested on it, I seized it, Not that it 


“ A benighted traveller, overtaken 


would avail anything against a coat of mail, but gentlemen-ronsed 
suddenly out of their shumrbers, are apt te do rash things when 
they first waken.” 

“ Whence come you? Whe ate you? What is your purpose?” 
asked Giulio. 

“From Parma—captain of the ducal guard—to conduct you to 
court,”’ answered Gonclli. 

“ Where are your credentials ?” 

“ Here,” replied the captain, presenting a parchment scroll to 
Giulio. 

The latter perused it thonghtfully. He appeared somewhat dis. 
turbed, but he answered : 

“ Retire for a moment. I will dress myself, inform my sister of 
this circumstance, and then be ready to depart.’” 

“Pardon me,” said the soldier, “1 cannot permit you to com- 
municate with any one.” 

“ Not with my sister?” 

“With no one whomsoever.” 

Giulio glanced at Tonio in a peculiar mamncr, the latter replied 
by a look of intelligence, and nodded. The keen eye of the sol- 
dier noted these signs. Without saying a word he beckoned to 
the jester, and they left Giulio alone to perform his toilet. 

“ Now, my friend,” said Gonelli, “isn’t this a fine night, or 
rather morning, for time is verging on the latter, for a ride ’”’ 

“ The storm is hardly over,” said the jester. “Bat for them 
that like the saddle, all hours are propitious.” 

“ Well, how should you like to accompany your master?” 

“ Well enough, for the matter of that,”’ replied Tonio. “And 
now I think of it, I’ll go and saddle my mule.” 

“ You shall do no such thing, my friend,” said the captain, lay- 
ing an iron grasp upon his shoulder. — 

The jester looked disconcerted. 

“ You are fond of my company,” he muttered, ironically. 

“So much so that I cannot spare you from my sight a single 
moment. And yet so jealous am I, that if you attempt to desert 
me, I’ll cut your throat from ear to ear.” 

“T shouldn’t like to have such an open countenance,” said the 
jester uneasily. “Is that the way you cut your acquaintances!” 

“ When they show an inclination to cut and ran,” replied the 
captain, grimly. 

At this moment Giulio appeared. He was plainly attired, and 
had thrown his cloak over his shoulders. He wore a sheathed 
rapier at his belt. He looked pale and firm. 

“ Tonio, you will remain here until my return,” said he. 

“ Answer him ‘ yes,’” whispered Gonelli, in the jester’s car. 

“ Certainly, certainly, signor,”’ replied Tonio. 

“ Will you give me your word as a soldier,” continued Giulio, 
addressing Gonelli, “that you have shown me all your instruc- 
tions, and that, to the best of your knowledge, no harm is designed 
to me or mine.” 

“Upon my honor,” replied the captain, “I have dealt fairly 
with you, and know of no evil beyond this compulsory visit to the 
court.” 

“T am satisfied, signor ; lead on.” 

They stood without the villa, when at a-signal from their leader 
the troop advanced from the thicket where they had been posted. 

“You give me a numerous guard of honor,” said Giulio. 

The captain made no reply. One of the troopers led up 4 
horse which Giulio mounted. He was then confided to the care 
of the lieutenant of the troop, who was ordered to commence his 
march. 

“Remember what I told you, Tonio,” he said, as he rode away. 

“ Ay, signor, I shall not forget it.” 

When they had all ridden off except the captain, he turned to 
the jester, and said : 

“ And now, my man, we'll follow.” 

“ Ay, noble captain—I will but go and get my mule.” 

*“‘ Nay, you shall be better mounted,” said the soldier, laying 00 
the jester’s arm that same mailed hand the weight of which be 
had before felt. “ You shall have a seat behind me on my ow? 
good charger.” 

He changed his grasp to the jester’s collar, and used it a8 40 
assistance in mounting his horse ; then, swinging the man off his 
fect with an exertion of his giant strength, he placed him on the 
saddle. 

“ Now take a firm hold of my belt,” said he, “for my horse is 
a high stepper.” 

Striking the rowels into his charger’s flanks, the captain follow- 
ed the trail of his band, the rear of which they soon overtook. 
Tonio was very uneasy. Daylight was.approaching, and be 
knew that, should the Lady Estella discover the doors of the villa 
open and her brother gone, she would suspect foul play, and be 
nearly distracted at the event. He was anxious to relate the affair 
exactly as it stood. He could conceive no bétter plan than slip- 
ping quickly off the horse, even at the risk of breaking his neck, 
but the captain must have divined his intentions, for suddenly 
drawing his rein, fe remarked : 

“Tonio, I see you're a bad horseman, and if I don’t have* 
care for you, you will cateh a bad fall.” 

‘Thereupon this benevolent officer unbuckled his belt and pa 
ing it round both Tonio and himself, buckled it firmly, taking 
care to secure the jester’s arms beneath the cincture. ‘ 

“ Now you are safe,” said he, pleasantly, “and you can enjoy 
your ride.” 

In this manner, the captain silent from habit and the je 
from wrath and disappointment, they rede on some miles, keepité 
a little im the rear of the escort, At, last, after a period of am 
which seemed an age to the poor jester, the cavalier halted his 
horse and unbuckled his belt, and suffered ‘Tonio to slide tot 
ground. 
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«Now, my friend,” said the captain, “you are at liberty to re- | “ They are disgusting objects, these beggars,” answered Ferra- 


turn to the villa which I had forgotten your master told you not 
to leave. How thoughtless of me! And how sorry I am not to 
have a horse fo offer you. It will take you fall two hours to walk 
pack. Farewell.” 

With this, the captain rode off sharply, leaving the jester stand- 
ing in the middle of the road. 

“The fiends seize you!” mattered the jester. “ What a thor- 
ough knave that is. But he reckons without his host. Two hours 
to the villa! He little knows how fleet of foot Iam. Now for it. 
If I die on the track, that iron-coated, iron-hearted villain will pay 
for it some day or other, if there is justice anywhere.” 

And girding up his loins, Tonio started back at a flight of specd 
which justified his boasting. In less than one hour he reached the 
villa, panting, it is true, with his exertions, but sound in wind and 
limb. 

It was high time. Morning had dawned, and the Signora Es- 
tella, who was the earliest riser at Monte Rosa, had already dis- 
covered the absence of her brother. Tonio encountered her on the 
threshold, and her first words were : 

“Where is my brother? What has befallen him ?”’ 

“He is gone to Parma,” gasped the jester. 

Alone ?” 

“No, signora. Carried off by a troop of the duke’s horse. 
They took me half way, the villains, and then dropped me like a 
bad bargain, in the road.” 

“ His life is in danger !” shricked Estella. 

“Not so bad as that,” answered the jester, “but his liberty 

Estella wrung her hands and burst into tears. 

“ Alas! alas !’’ she cried, “this usurping dake is destined to be 
the ruin of our house! But I must dry my tears, and think and 
act!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE DUCAL COURT.—A SURPRISE. 


Arter Captain Gonclli had dismissed Tonio he rode forward 
and joincd Giulio Brigaldi, to whom he addressed a few words, 
hat as they were answered with monosyllabic brevity, the conver- 
sation was not continued. Giulio rode on absorbed in his own 
thoughts. His position was somewhat a I Captain Go- 
uelli had been sent with instructions to invite him to court, but to 
bring him thither by force, if he were recusant. Inestimable cour- 
tey! The aggravating circumstances of instant departure and 
of non-intercourse with his household, might or might not have 
heen a subordinate assumption of power, and yet Giulio strongly 
suspected the duke of verbally ordering every detail of his arrest 
and abduction. Once or twice, when he thought of his sister, he 
onceived the idea of escaping by a sudden dash, but the moment 
he glanced at his escort, he perceived the impossibility of execut- 
ingany such project. The riders were formed in a deep, compact 
‘vlumn, in the centre of which he was placed. On his left rode 
Gonelli, a man of giant strength, while his lieutenant, a perfect 
Hereules, flanked him on the other side. He was in the centre of a 
moving steel fortress, a huge machine, as it were, which he could 
Ww more penetrate than he could leap through a wall of solid rock. 
Bitter as these reflections were to him, his high spirit came to his 
iid, and he resolved to brave whatever might befall him with a 
courage worthy of his bloud. 

It was broad day when Captain Gonclli answered the challenge 
of the sentinel at the gate he had selected for his entrance to the 
tity and rode within the walls. Clattering over the stones the 
‘nop trotted through the streets, approached the palace and en- 
wed by a broad gateway the vast enclosure formed by the 
(udrangular pile. 

A few persons were sauntering about the courtyard. The first 
that Giulio recognized, expecting indeed to sce no one he knew, 
vs Ferrado. The latter rushed forward, aided him to alight and 
‘ook hands with him with unfeigned cordiality. 

_ “My dear cousin,” said the master of horse, “ you are the very 
‘“t person I expected to see here! Has the duke rescinded his 
*nier of banishment, and have you tired so soon of solitude ¢” 

“Lam here by invitation of the duke,” answered Giulio, bitter- 
'. “He was so bent on my company that he would not take no 
‘ram answer—would not even give me time to make preparations 
“r my journey—and you see what a splendid escort he has given 
tne ! 


Gonelli beckoned Ferrado out of car-shot, and they whispered 
“eethervery earnestly for a few moments. At last Ferrado re- 
‘wueéte his relation’s side, tho horses of the troopers were led 
“f to their stables, and the officers repaired to their barracks. 

“Deyou mean to tell me, Ferrado, that you knew nothing of 

MY attest?” asked Giulio. 
Ln > wpen my honor, nor can I conjecture what the 
“tke's imtentions axe with regard to yeu. Gonelli has just given 
™ verbal instrmetions to attend to your wants, and to present you 
the duke.” 

“Tam giad' he has given mo so gentlemanly a jailor at least.” 
7 Don’t persist iin ealling yourself a prisoner. The duke may 
career to you, in atoncment for his errors 

in b in eanti come te 

past. But, in the meantime, my 

Ferrado!” said tho young man, “ this Parma I revisit has 
from the city ity of my heart. ‘The 
palaces, the same villas, the same fountains, and tho same 
meet my cye—-but the population of tho streets is differ. 
Not in my fathor’s thwe wore troops of male and female 


Mewdicants, in sordid 
' ragé, hollow-eyed, wan and sickly, seen 
through the sireots,” 


do, “ they are eyesores—they must be removed from the public 
way.” 

“ Better remove the poverty,” answered Giulio, as they entered 
the palace. 

The apartments of the equerry were sumptuously furnished. 
Gilded chairs covered with three-pile Genoa velvet, were arranged 
around the walls, on which hang huge Venetian mirrors and pic- 
tures, while silver branches holding wax candles were profusely 
introduced. 

“ What do you think of a prince who lodges his subjects in this 
style ?” said Ferrado, pointing out this magnificence to the atten- 
tion of his guest. 

“TI should rather see plain furniture in the palace, and fewer 
rags in the streets.” 

“Pooh! still harping ow the beggars ! 
the poor are always with us.” 

“ And so we must seek to increase poverty ! Admirable logic !” 

“T have no disposition to diseuss political economy with you, 
Signor Philosopher, but had much rather discuss a good breakfast 
which is waiting for us im the next room. Will you honor my 
repast by sharing it ?”’ 

Giulio had half a mind not to break bread in the palace of the 
duke, but an instant’s reflection taught him the absurdity of such 
a proceeding, and to say the truth, his ride had given him a keen 
appetite. He accordingly sat down with Ferrado in the next 
room, and did ample justice to his cheer. When the repast was 
over, Ferrado showed him his wardrobe. 

“There,” said he, “take your choice of these dresses ; they 
are new and will fit you. How will you array yourself for pre- 
sentation to the duke? Here’s a suit of blue and silver. Or do 
you prefer one of purple velvet and gold! Suit your fancy.” 

“T thank you, Ferrado,” answered Giulio, coldly. “ When I 
have cleansed the travel stains from my own dress, I shall be 
sufficiently presentable. I do not wish to appear in the borrowed 
plumage of a courtier.” 

“As you please,” replied the equerry, a little piqued at the 
refusal. 

Yet the manly beauty of Giulio’s face and figure needed no 
adventitious aid from dress. His plain, dark suit well became 
his person, which was both elastic and muscular, and when he 
had completed the arrangements of his costume, even Ferrado 
could not help envying his appearance, notwithstanding the sim- 
plicity of his apparel, though he himself blazed with purple velvet, 
embroidery, lace, gold, jewels and plumes. 

At last an usher appeared to conduct Ferrado and his com- 
panion to the presence of the duke. They passed up a long mar- 
ble stairease and. reached a spacious ante-chamber, lined with the 
steel-elad halberdiers of the ducal guard. Thence they were 
ushered into a magnificent saloon, the frescoed ceiling of which 
was supported by a double row of Corinthian pillars of cream- 
colored marble, while ladies and courtiers crowding the floor 
in dazzling array, gave it the appearance of a brilliant flower 
garden, and dazzled the eye of the spectator. On a marble 
platform raised above the level of the floor, on a carved and _gild- 
ed throne overhung with a canopy of crimson velvet, richly 
embroidered with gold, sat the Duke of Parma, in his splendid 
robes. 

But Giulio was unmoved by this display. He moved towards 
the throne with a firm and elastic step, and a serene counte- 
nance, and respectfully paid his obeisance to the sovereign. The 
duke arose, and descending to mcet him, took his hand. 


The priests tell us that 


“Nephew,” said he, while the courtiers fell back to a respect- 
ful distance, so that the interview was in a measure private, “ it 
is a long time since we have met.” 

“That was not entirely my fault, my liege,” replied Giulio. 

“Tt is needless to remind us of that,” said the duke, a slight 
shade of color mantling his usually pallid cheek. “ I trust your 
ride from Monte Rosa did not fatigue you too much.” 

“T am a hunter and hardened by the exertions of the chase. 
But I was hurried hither somewhat rudely.” 

“ What! did Gonelli dare affront a relation of mine ! 
pay dearly for it,” said the duke, with affected anger. 

“Nay, my lord, he did but follow out the spirit of your orders, 
which he showed me.” 

The duke bit his lip. 

“ The change of scene must appear striking to you,” he resumed, 
after a few minutes’ silence. “Do you not think we are worthy 
to sustain the honors of our station? ‘There is no ducal court 
that is said to surpass ours inenagnificence.” 

“T should appreciate it better, my lord,” replied Giulio, “ had 
I not witnessed so much misery in the street. In my humble judg- 
ment, the true glory of a ruler lics in the comfort of his people.” 

“Giulio, you were born for a courtier,” said the duke, ironi- 
cally. 

“ ] was born to utter my free thoughts as they sprung from my 
heart to my lips,” replied the young man. 

“You are not unlike your father—my poor, poor brother!” 
said the duke. ‘“ You have grown up his very image,” he add- 
ed, gazing keenly upon his nephew ; “the very figure, air, voice 
and sentiments! ‘They tell,” he continued, after a pause, “ that 
you are wedded to a rural life.” 

“They have informed you truly, my lord,” replicd Giulio. 
“ Nothing can tempt me to abandon it. 1 have had, indecd, to 


He shall 


be frank with you, ambitious dreams at times, but I am satisfied 
they were only idle illusions, and that my heart is at Monte Rosa.” 
“Nay,” said the duke, in a tone of affected kindness, “you 
have no right to bury yourself in obscurity, your talents deserve 
another sphere.” 
“Tam content,” replied Giulio. “And the more so, since I 


have again witnessed with my own eyes, the hollow splendors of 
high station.” 

“ Nephew,” said the duke, “I wish to make friends with you. 
I propose to attach you to our person; to give you rank, splendid 
apparel, fortune! What say you to the offer ?”’ 

“That I respectfully decline it, my lord. It wou!d not add 
to my happiness, nor is it in my power to do you service.” 

“T am not used,” said the duke, in a tone of vexation, “to 
have my good offices rejected. But if you imagine you cannot 
serve me, you are mistaken. What say you to a commission in 
my guards ?” 

“ The rank has no temptation for me. We live in a period of 
peace. It would vex my soul to command a guard of honor; 
day after day to go through the same dall routine, to marshal 
a band of idle men, to be the director of a mere court pageant. 
I could not endure it.” 

“ Yet the profession of arms,” said the duke, “is usually tempt- 
ing to a young man of spirit.” 

“ Ay, when the war-trampet wakes the land,’”’ replied Giulio, 
fire flashing from his eyes. ‘“ Were the state menaced, were my 
country in danger, then I would not wait for rank and emolu- 
ment to win me to your service. If not otherwise, then, forget- 
ful and disdainful of rank, I would enter the ranks as a volan- 
teer, asking nothing but where I might meet the enemy. But 
O, I feel the temptation—the intoxication of a command in time 
of war. I know how glorious it must be, at the head of a gal- 
lant band of lances, to hurl destruction on the foe—to carry the 
colors of your country into the heart of the enemy’s array, to 
raise the shout of victory upon the hard-fought field, or even to 
die in achieving it, with that shout ringing in your ears.” 

At this moment, the crimson drapery behind them parted, and 
a beautiful woman, splendidly attired, her countenance flushed 
with warm color, her eyes shaming the diamonds that blazed 
upon her person, advanced upon the platform. Giulio stood 
transtixed as this radiant vision burst upon his sight. He had 
recognized, with astonishment, the lady of the fairies’ glen. 

“ Margarita—daughter—” said the duke, “this is Giulio, your 
cousin.” 

The lady, trembling and blushing, extended her hand. Giulio 
knelt, and with a hand that trembled also, raised hers to his 
lips, and imprinted thereon a respectful kiss of homage. 

“We have met before,” murmured the princess to her father. 

“How?! where ?” cried the duke. 

“At the hunting party in the forest. 
man saved my life.” 


Our brave young kins- 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PRINCESS MARGARITA. 

Tue duke was surprised when he learned from the lips of his 
daughter the fact that it was her cousin who had rendered her such 
important assistance on the occasion of her accident on the day 
of the hunting party. Secretly he was displeased with the oceur- 
rence, but he could do no less than thank Giulio in warm terms, 
which contrasted, however, with the coldness of his tone and ex- 
pression, for the service he had rendered. After thus expressing 
himself, he retired with the Princess Margarita, leaving the young 
man bewildered and yet pleasantly excited by the unexpected 
meeting. 

Ferrado came up +o him, and affected to congratulate him 
warmly. 

“ Bravo, kinsman,” said he, “ your fortune is made. 
placed our duke under the deepest obligations. 
too much to repay you. Either as courtier or soldier, a brilliant 
career lies. before you. Why man!” he added, “how thoughtful 
and absent-minded you appear. What are you thinking of !” 

“Of Monte Rosa,” replied Giulio. 

“ You are pertectly incorrigible,” said Ferrado. 

At this moment, a beautiful young page made his appearance, 
and approached Giulio. 

“ You will please to follow me, signor,’’ said he. 

“ And pray, young sir, whom have I the honor of addressing /” 
asked Giulio. 

“Hush!” whispered Ferrado. 
Margarita’s page.” 

“* Lead on, sir,” said Giulio, before the boy had time to reply to 
his question, and they retired together. 

“He loves her!” thought Ferrado. “ Loves the woman whom 
the duke hinted was net too high for my aspirations. Does she 
love him! He has saved her life. ‘The princess is romantic. 
But the duke—what will he do! Will he seek to disarm Giulie’s 
enmity by favoring the alliance! Yet the maid of Monte Rosa is 
fairer in my eyes, and that brief interview [ had with her was 
fraught with fascination. I am tossed by centlicting passions— 
love, ambition—and know not which to choose. Time will decide.” 

In the mean time Giulio had followed the elastic stg of his 
youthful guide, until the latter opened a door, and passing the 
threshold, he again stood in the presence of the lovely princess. 
If she had looked beautiful in the lonely forest green—if fairest of 
the fair in the brilliant circle of the court, her loveliness was still 
more dazzling now that she sat alone, im a sumptuous dress that 
enhanced her charms, and in am apartment where the colors of the 
drapery were artfully contrived to give the fullest effect te her at- 
tractions. Yet there was an air of conseious dignity which awed 
the beholder and checked the current of his youthful blood. With 
an imiposing gesture, she dismissed her attendant, and beckoned 
her cousin to approach. 

“T little thought,” she said, calmly, and as if acquitting herself 
of a duty, “that I should so soon meet you again, and to repeat 
my thanks for the inappreciable service that you rendered me.” 

[conTiINUED ON PAGE 40.] 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
AUTHOR OF “TWICE TOLD TALES.” 

Mr. Barry has been successful in catching from the 
daguerreotype plate, the true character and expression 
of Mr. Hawthorne’s head. It is the face of a scholar, 
a man of thought and refinement, and a t; for 
though we are not aware that Mr. Hawthorne has ever 
written a line of verse in his life, his volumes are as 
full of true poetry as any creations of the American 
mind. Nathaniel Hawthorne was born in the good old 
town of Salem, Massachusetts, about the year 1812. 
After the usual term of preparation, he went to Bow- 
doin College, where an intimacy sprang up between 
himself and Franklin Pierce, his classmate, that has 
subsisted to the present day. Little did the sensitive, 
shrinking scholar dream then, probably, that his pen 
would one day shed a lustre on the literature of his 
country, though it is possible that his prophetic eye 
might have seen in his high-spirited friend, the future 

ident of the United States. We know little of 

r. Hawthorne for some years after leaving college. 
Shunning observation, he pursued his studies quietly, 
and nursed in solitude those fancies to which he after- 
wards gave shape and permanence. Like many men 
of poetical temperament, Mr. Hawthorne is exceeding- 
ly modest and retiring, a character which we Ameri- 
eans can hardly comprehend. We are very apt to set 
down a man shrinks from society, courts retire- 
ment, and cannot make speeches, as proud and aristo- 
cratic, and have thus branded many a gentle and ingen- 
nous natare. We do not reflect that possibly a man 
who never ided at a town meeting, and never took 
his turn at the American eagle on a fourth of July din- 
ner, may do as much for the mind and heart of his 
country, as if he had a face of brass and lungs of Sten- 
tor, and followed the beaten public way of our mil- 
lion great men. A little more than twenty years ago, 
Mr. Hawthorne sent to Mr. S. G. Goodrich, then a 
Boston publisher, a MS. volume of tales and sketches, 
linked together by a very slight connecting thread. 
These were Mr. Hawthorne’s maiden efforts. Mr. 
Goodrich appreciated them, as no critical reader could 
fail to have done, and published most, if not all of 
them, in the “Token,” an annual then under his 

. The “Gentle Boy,” and “Sights from a 
Steeple,” were among these tales. They made a deep 
impression on the judicious few. The playful fancy, 
the beautiful diction, the dash of quaintness, the know!- 

of the human heart and mind which they display 
ed, the strongly marked individuality of these fresh 
prodactions, endeared the author to all who could appreciate true 
genius. Mr. Hawthorne did not acknowledge these productions 
for a long time, and when his name was first attached to his con- 
tributions to periodical literature, it was deemed too romantic to 
be a real one. From the time of his début, our young author 
wrote more or less for the annuals and periodicals, for several 
years. He was a regular contributor to the Democratic Review 
and to the New England Magazine when under the charge of 
Park Benjamin. He was soon known as an author, to all literary 
men, and his tales circulated throughout the press; yet he was 
but slowly, though surely, laying the foundations of his future re- 
nown. A collection of his stories in two volumes, 12mo., pub- 
lished in 1837, under the title of “Twice-Told Tales,” a work 
that is now a standard classic, found a moderate circulation. In 
this collection appeared the “Legends of the Province House,” 
the “Gentle Boy,” the “Prophetic Pictures,” the “ Vision of the 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE.—From a Daguerreotype by Warrrie & Buack 


Fountain,’ and other gems that are as imperishable as written 
language. About this time, we think, Mr. Hawthorne’s friends 
rr him an appointment in the Boston custom-house, which 

held for a short period, we believe. After this he married and 
went to reside at Concord, Massachusetts, in the old parsonage 
house he has immortalized in his “ Mosses from an old Manse.” 
From this quiet retreat, where he enjoyed the a of 
Emerson and a few other literary friends, but where he lived in 
almost cloistered seclusion, communing with nature and with 
books, and weaving those delicious day-dreams, for which the 
souls of remote generations will bless him, he removed to Salem, 
prudential considerations inducing him tgjaccept the surveyorship 
tendered him by President Polk. In the introduction to his most 
powerful work of fiction, he has given us a most amusing picture 
of the Salem custom-house, which reminds us in some particulars, 
of Charles Lamb’s sketch of the South Sea House. Strictly at- 


tentive to his official duties, Hawthorne ceased for 
while to “strictly meditate the thankless mare.” But 
when the apg revolution of 1848 occurred, he was 
punished for the sin of entertaining democratic senti- 
ments by a removal from his small office, an act which 
it is but justice to remark was severely denounced by 
the respectable organs of the victorious . Mr. 
Hawthorne was thus thrown upon his literary abilities 
for support, and now it was that his genius sustained 
him in his loftiest flight. He gave to the world, in. 
stead of a collection of sketches, a complete romance, 
the “Scarlet Letter,” one of the most brilliant and 
werfal fictions ever written. Messrs. Ticknor, Reed 
Fields were the publishers. Never, before or since, 
have the human passions, errors, sorrows and agonies 
been drawn with more power and truth. The “ Scar. 
let Letter” sped through the land with the speed of 
the fiery cross of the Scottish Highlands. It crossed 
the Atlantic and set the old world in ablaze. The 
fame of the author was instantly established. It was 
followed at no long interval, by the “ House of Seven 
Gables,” a less tragic and thrilling story, but no less 
artistic and enchanting. Like the “ Scarlet Letter,” it 
has been translated into several European lan; ‘ 
The “ Blithedale Romance,” a work cnggeeted by the 
Brook Farm pe pare appeared next, and then a 
brief ne pm | of Franklin Pierce, his college class. 
mate and constant friend. As soon as General Pierce 
took possession of the White House, he conferred upon 
his author-friend the most lucrative office in his gift, 
the Liverpool consulship; a post then worth some 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year, but the emolu- 
ments of which Congress has since reduced to a little 
less than the expenses of living in a style befitting the 
a commercial representative of a great 
nation. e have heard that it is the intention of Mr. 
Hawthorne to resign his post, and to travel on the con- 
tinent before returning to his native land. We have 
not attempted, in this brief sketch, to furnish a full list 
of Mr. Hawthorne’s productions. He has written some 
very charming books for children, which are deservedly 
popular, and which are not unworthy of his genius. 
Among the most pleasing of his minor product'ons, are 
those tales in which he rescues from oblivion incidents 
and characters of colonial history, typifying the spirit 
of the past. Wholly original in his cast of thought 
and manner of observation, he clothes with a 
charm the commonest materials. Under his hands the 
dry bones of chronicle and history become clothed 
with flesh, animated with vitality and move and act 
again. Religious persecution is better hated and better under- 
stood, after we have read the “Gentle Boy.” The key-note of 
the Revolution vibrates when Endicott cuts the red cross from the 
English banner. Of his power to produce pleasing effects from 
the simplest materials, we may mention “A Rill from the Town 
Pump.” Nor are his purely fanciful creations less pleasing. Into 
them he breathes the true spirit of poetry. We trust that he will 
soon find time to present us with another of his glorious romances. 
Should his plan of continental travel be carried out, we may an- 
ticipate some European sketches from his pen, which will rival in 
interest anything which the inspiration of the old world has yet 
roduced from the genius of the new. We should think that in 
Venice, that dream-like city, Hawthorne’s fancy would hold hi 
carnival ; nor can we imagine him straying by the castled 
of the Rhine or the Danube, without gleaning ample materials 
for many a romantic tale. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE NEW BOSTON THEATRE, WASHINGTON STREET. 


THE MILLDAM ROAD, FROM BEACON STREET. ENTRANCE TO THE NEW BOSTON THEATRE. PRESENT CITY LIBRARY BUILDING. 

The view on page 36, which will be recognized by all who are fa- The accompanying sketch of the entrance to the new Boston Mr. Champney, the artist, has presented us here with an accurate 
niliar with our city, was drawn expressly for us by Mr. Warren, | Theatre from Washington Street, was drawn for us by Mr. Champ- | representation of the present City Library building in Mason 
the grace and fidelity of whose pencil our readers have frequently | ney. It is a neat, but unpretending structure, three stories in | Street, showing also the rear of the new Boston Theatre. This 
had occasion to admire, and is taken froma point at the lower part height and twenty-four feet in width, covered with mastic. The | library was instituted in 1852, and the reading-room connected 
of Beacon Street. It shows the fine row dda houses on the | box offices are on the right and left, and the flooring rises in an | with it was opened to the public on the 20th of March, and for 
right; on the left, the public garden, the long, straight avenue | inclined plane to the level of the lobbies, an excellent arrange- | the circulation of books for home use on the 2d of May, 1854. 
which forms the western entrance to the city, called the Mill Dam | ment, as all persons who have entered or retired from a public | The plan of the trustees embraces a reading-room and circulating 
road, with its line of silver-leaved abeilles that have struggled so | building in a large crowd, can testify. It is not improbable, that, | library. The reading-room is furnished with files of all the lead- 
long against the sea-blast, the hotel and group of buildings a mile | as the Theatre Company own a wide frontage, they may erect, at | ing American, and several of the foreign journals and reviews, 
from the city, and the Charles River on the right where the regatta | some future time, an elegant facade, which the magnificent interior | while the public have access at all times to works of reference. 
of the 4th of July took place. The Mill Dam road is an excel- | of the main building would almost seem to require. The firstseason | The library is most admirably classified and catalogued on a sys- 
lent one, and leading, as it does, to Brookline, Brighton and to | of the theatre, under the management of Thomas Barry, Esq., a | tem by which the librarian and his assistants can find any book in 

atertown, is often crowded with elegant equipages, while at | fine actor and a gentleman of taste and education, was remarkably | their possession at a few moments’ notice. The plan of the cata- 
morning and at evening, there are always promenaders, enjoying | prosperous, and proved that a well conducted theatre is certain of | legue system adopted here, originated with Dr. Nathaniel B. 
the fresh air and pleasant views. The Western Avenue, we think, | receiving liberal patronage from our citizens. Tragedy, comedy, Shurtleff, one of the trustees. There are now over 17,000 volumes 
one of the most agreeable lines of egress from the city, and the | farce, opera, ballet and burlesque have been played upon its boards | in the library, and it is confidently anticipated that fourteen years 
toads diverging from it afford most beautiful drives. in the most admirable manner. hence, the number will be increased to 100,000. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE OLD CROW. 


BY GRACE A. WILSON. 


Quick, dearest, quick! don’t move so slow, 

Or you'll not get a glimpse of the old poaching crow! 
He pulled up our cornfields, last spring. you know, 
And saved us the trouble of using the hoe— 
Cunning old erow—cunning old crow! 


See how fast and stately he can walk, 

I wish we could catch him, and teach him to talk, 

And tell how he spoiled the kernel and the stalk, 

When he fiew o’er the meadow like the shadow of a hawk, 
And chattered, as he vanished, with his caw-caw mock. 


How much blacker he seems on the snow, 

Than he did in the orchard where the corn used to grow; 
But scant are the pickings, which he appears to know, 
And many a day shall the cold winds blow,— 

While he sits in the tree-top, the picture of woe. 


But though he has been our last summer's foe, 
We can’t let him starve in the winter, you know; 
So hoist up the window, and g ly throw 
The crumbs of our table to the poor old crow— 
For the ravens fed Elijah in the days “‘ long ago.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE MAID OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


BY J. 8. COOK. 


A LOFTY mountain rose before us, and after the toil of the day’s 
travel seemed rather unwelcome, yet being desirous of seeing na- 
ture in our own New Engiand, in her wildest forms, we were not 
disposed to turn back to the village, about five miles distant. We 
commenced our ascent with as much courage as possible, hoping, 
before the deep darkness of night was upon us, we might be able 
to construct some rude shelter for the night, among the rocks and 
crags on the mountain ; the ruder, the more to our minds. Being 
each of us provided with a travelling sack, we had made some 
provision for the wants of nature, and were anticipating a fine 
relish for our evening meal, when an incident occurred which put 
far from our minds all thoughts of self or weariness. A shriek, 
and that of a female in distress; did you not hear it, Charles ? 
Who can it be, and at this hour, in such an unfrequented spot ? 
Hark! there it is again. We both turned our eyes in the direction 
of the sound, and through the dark mist beheld, on a lofty over- 
hanging crag, the form of a female: 

William Motley—for that was my fricnd’s namc—was one of 
those impulsive beings who never wait for a second thought, and, 
with one bound, was off and away, from steep to steep, to relieve, 
if possible, the distress of one who, to us, seemed in such danger, 
little dreaming that our presence was the cause of such fright, as 
we afterwards learned. 

With great difficulty we succeeded in reaching the rock, often 
wondering how it was possible she could ever have gained, unas- 
sisted, so dangerous a point. Judge, then, of our surprise when, 
on reaching the summit, she was nowhere to be found. We groped 
around, and were on the point of giving up in despair, when I was 
nearly thrown to the ground by coming suddenly upon the appa- 
rently lifeless form of her whom we sought, as she lay prostrate 
where she had fallen in her fright, when attempting to escape us. 

We raised her from the ground, and endeavored to restore her 
to consciousness, but our utmost efforts were unavailing; for an 
hour it seemed that life was wholly extinct. At last she moved 
her hand, and attempted to rise, ard we induced her to take some 
wine, which we had brought with us. It was now wholly dark, 
and a cold sleet was falling, which, to us, was very uncomfortable. 
But what were we to do with the fragile being who was thus prov- 
identially thrown upon our protection? We knew not where to 
go. We thought of the aching hearts that probably at that mo- 
ment were mourning her absence, or searching for her. We ad- 
dressed ourselves in kindly tones to her, but she heeded us not; 
she was conversing with one who was invisible to us, but who 
alone occupied her thoughts. 

At last she commenced to sing her favorite air : 

“0, Willie, tarry not so long; 

My heart is aching now!” 
A voice so sweet, so plaintive, I had never listened to before, and 
when I would have spoken to my companion, he seemed wholly 
unconscious of me, and only exclaimed: “Gracious! what do I 


hear! AmImad! What spell has come over me!” 
Again that voice : 
“How can I sing my evening song, 
When thou art far away?” 


What was there in that song that so affected my friend? Could 
it be he had ever heard it before, and that visions of past joys were 
thus brought to his mitid ? 

When the sweet sounds had died away, I felt that it was our 
duty, if possible; to find some shelter from the chilly dampness of 
the night, thongh I knew not whither to go. A darkness that 
could almost be felt was upon us; but to remain where we were 
was not to be thought of. We made an effort to lead-our friend 
down the steep rocks ; but she only said: “My Willie’s not here 
now, and I must go alone.” And we silently followed, only 
knowing where she was by the gentle rustling of the bushes, as 
she passed along. At last the sound was no longer heard. We 
spoke, but spoke in vain ; we called, no answer came. Again we 
were bewildered ; we listened, not a breath save the moaning wind 
and storm. We gathered some sticks and lighted a fire, and, with 


our simple torches, searched about to find the fairy being we had 
lost. At last I discovered a slight path, and following its wind- 
ings, soon found myself at the door of a rude cave, which I was 
fully determined to enter, not knowing but it was the abode of 
some wild beast that would meet me with anything but a welcome 
embrace. William was near, and with our torches we lighted the 
rude hall, made in nature’s roughest manner. We had not pro- 
ceeded far, when we found the object of our search, standing like 
a statue of stone, seemingly paralyzed with fear. Heretofore her 
palace had been sacred to herself; for five long years had she 
reigned alone in that forest, and not once been greeted by a hu- 
man voice. Now the sound that met her ears seemed to awaken 
dreams of the past. She listened ; her eye wandered from one to 
the other, as we addressed her; but when William spoke, the 
change of countenance told a tale that words, at that time, could 
not tell. I had not known him long, therefore all to me was mys- 
tery; not so with him, and unable longer to restrain his feelings, 
he sprang forward, and, seizing her hand, exclaimed : 

“Tell me, thou long lost idol of my heart, dost thon know me 
once again? Thy Willie has come home; speak, speak, and tell 
him thou art all his own!” 

She stood unmoved, and in a low monotonous tone soliloquized : 

“Why has he staid so long? One year, he said, was all, and 
then, O then, what joy would be mine! But no; the weary years 
have passed, and I am still alone.” 

He spoke again : 

“This is indeed too much ; how can I bear it! Mary, my own; 
look, look upon my face, and see that I am come!” 

She raised her melting eyes, and said : 

“TJ dream, and hush! did I not hear his voice ? did he not beck- 
on me and say, ‘I come? O yes; I knew he would be trae!” 
and she clasped her hands in ecstacy of joy. 

*T was indeed a painful scene to me; reader, do not think I 
could stand unmoved and witness that almost agony of my friend, 
and that dreadful loss of reason in one 80 lovely, so true to him 
she held so dear. 

The night had nearly passed, and I proposed, with the early 
dawn, to go to the nearest village, procure a conveyance, and hav- 
ing taken the direction to her father’s mansion, proceed immedi- 
ately thither (a distance of about fifteen miles), and bear the glad 
tidings to those parents who had long mourned her as dead. As 
I have before said, we were five miles from the nearest village, and 
thither, with hurried steps, I proceeded, scarcely having a thought 
save that of speed, lest some unseen cloud might cover the bright 
vision that wholly absorbed me. 

Long before the sun reached its meridian height, I drove up to 
the door of the paternal mansion, and with a trembling hand rang 
the bell. It was answered by a servant, who ushered me in, and 
to my inquiry if Mr. and Mrs. Metcalf were in, replied they were, 
but that he was now at the bedside of his wife, who was danger- 
ously ill of fever. I gave my card with the name of a stranger, 
but solicited the attention of Mr. Metcalf for a few moments, on 
business of the utmost importance. 

He soon entered the parlor. I arose and introduced myself as 
Mr. Charles Montague, at the same time making a sincere and 
heartfelt apology for thus intruding upon his time and attention at 
such an hour, and then, as delicately as possible, made known the 
object of my mission. The father bowed his head and wept; the 
heart that was well nigh bursting before could throb in silence no 
longer. I sat a silent witness of the scene; words, alas! are weak 
in such an hour. Joy and grief were mingled inhiscup. His first 
thought, when he could express himself, was to fly to his beloved, 
and, before it was too late, unite the mother and daughter again 
on earth; but the flickering lamp seemed too near its close, and I 
was despatched with many blessings, while he returned to the bed- 
side of death, as we thought, where he found his wife in a quiet 
slumber, and as she slept, she breathed the name of Mary. The 
father knelt, and, in earnest prayer, poured forth his soul to Him 
who watches over all, and giveth strength to all who ask it. 

While I was gone, preparations were going on at the mansion, 
as far as practicable, for our return. Mary’s room was put in or- 
der ; everything arranged as nearly as possible as when she left it, 
and a bright light stood on the table, with an open book beside it, 
as though it had been left but for a moment. The piano, whose 
keys had never yielded to the touch of gentle fingers since she left, 
was opened, and one of her favorite airs placed upon it. With 
what anxiety we thought of the effect the sight of home would 
have on her mind. 

It was about ten o’clock at evening when we arrived, and she 
had not spoken during the ride, except an occasional murmur of 
the name of Willie. As we drew near her home, she grew restless, 
but we ventured not to speak. At length we reached the door; 
she sprung from the carriage, like one at home; with one bound 
entered the house, and stopped not till she had reached her own 
room. 

Her mother was again in sleep, after an hour of great distress, 
and we feared lest the slightest noise might disturb her. What 
could we do? Mary’s next thought might be of her mother, and, 
with the swiftness of a fawn, she would fly to embrace her. 

We waited an hour; nothing was heard save her gentle step, as 
she walked about her room.. At last the father could restrain him- 
self no longer; he felt he must embrace his long-lost child, yet 
much prudence was necessary. He called a servant; requested 
him to knock gently at her door, and, as in former years, present 
his wish to hear her play and sing. O, who could tell, at that 
moment, the deep feelings of that father’s heart! He had taken 
his easy chair, which, for years, had been his favorite seat, when 
listening to her song, and William, with his flute, placed himself, 
as he was wont, behind her seat, ready to accompany her in 


playing. 


Her light step was soon heard on the stair, and in a momen; 
more she stood before us, robed in white, a picture of grace and 
loveliness. The scene before us was a reality ; , for am : 
was restored, and “ my father !” was all she could say, ere he caught 
her in his arms, as she fell, fainting, to the floor. 

We bore her to her room, but were obliged to call medical aid, 
before any signs of life again appeared. Anon the delicate tint 
was seen upon the cheek ; it was but for a moment, and all was 
blanched again, and thus it was for long and weary hours. |; 
seemed as if the casket was really broken, and the jewel must be 
lost. O what a night in the memory of those who tarried beneath 
that roof! 

The physician obliged all to leave the room, whom she had ever 
seen before, and she was left in the care of a lady, who was stop. 
ping there, from a distant part of the country, while he remained 
in an adjoining room, that his assistance could be given at a mo. 
ment’s warning. Again the broken-hearted father is at the couch 


- of his wife ; she wakes, and smiles: “I have dreamed,” she said, 


“and Mary stood before me.” It was all she could utter, and 
sunk into a feverish slumber. 

Thus passed the night; but the dawn of the morning seemed to 
herald brighter hopes; the crisis was past, and although there 
scarcely appeared sufficient strength to support life, yet now there 
was hope, and the husband wept tears of gratitude. 

Let us now look in upon Mary. She still lies insensible; she 
breathes, and that is all we can say. The slightest change to her 
might extinguish foreveg that little glimmering spark. Thus she 
remained for nearly two days, when she opened her eyes, and with 
a look that gave hope to aching hearts, smiled, as though consciors 
of being again in her own dear home. The shock had indeed 
been severe, but we now felt that nature would have strength to 
survive. 

Weeks passed, and from William, who had remained at the 
mansion, I almost daily heard of the slow but gradual improve. 
ment of both mother and daughter. Mary’s reason was restored, 
but she was yet as sensitive as the delicate hare-bell that droops at 
the slightest touch. She was now able to hear her father and Wil- 
liam converse for a little time, as they sat by her; but she had not 
yet seen her mother. She had been told of her sickness, and was 
waiting patiently the time when she could be folded in her arms, 
and rest again upon her bosom. 

Another month, and it was thought they had gained sufficient 
strength for the meeting. I will not attempt to describe the scene. 
The mother had mourned her child as dead, and knew not till the 
day previous that such was not the case. Now she beheld her, 
and exclaimed ; “ ‘This my child was dead and is alive again!” 

A few evenings later and you might have seen a happy groupin 
that parlor, where sadness so long had reigned. I was again with 
them. Mr. Metcalf sat in his easy chair; Mrs. Metcalf and Mary 
sat opposite on a lounge, and William at her side, eager to catch 
every sound of her voice. At length she turned suddenly to him, 
and asked : 

* Will you not tell us now the story of your sufferings, when we 
thought you were separated from us forever? I have long wished 
to know, but till now have not dared trust myself to ask.” 

An unbidden tear moistened every eye, as William briefly told 
his story. It ran thus: 

“ Five years ago, as you well remember, our ship left its moor- 
ings, bearing me on a proposed voyage to Europe, that I might, if 
possible, regain my health, which had become somewhat impaired 
by too close application to study. I tried to feel cheerful, but o 
dark cloud hung over me. I had not suffered, as many do, from 
that horrible sea-sickness which so often destroys the pleasure of a 
sea voyage, and was hoping, in a few days more, to welcome the 
shores of England, when a cry was heard that sent a pang through 
every heart. 

“Tt was at midnight, and the ery was loud and shrill : ‘Fir, 
fire, fire! the ship is on fire!’ In a moment every man was roused, 
and all that human power could do was done, but all was fruitless, 
towards saving the ship. To save life was now the only thought. 
The boats were lowered and filled as rapidly as possible, but some 
were burned, so as to be unsafe ; all could not be saved, if saved, 
indeed, any might be in that way, and I, with many others, ™ 
mained on deck, till the last boat leff@he wreck, and then faster- 
ing myself to a spar, launched forth on the open sea, trusting 
alone to the mercy of Him who holdeth the waters in the hollow 
of his hand. Ask me not to describe the awful horrors of thst 
night; fain would I blot them from the tablet of my memory, #4 
the shrieks and groans of those that were engulfed, as that bur 
ing wreck went down, still ring in my ears. ©, merciful Heave?, 
spare me the remembrance! Of the fate of many of my ©” 
panions, I have never learned ; but with the dawn of the mornin 
I beheld a distant sail. It was outward bound ; I was discover 
by them, taken on board, and treated with all the kindness I could 
have asked, but must be borne a long, long way from home, ™ 
less we should chance to mect some vessel homeward bound. 

“Canton was the port for which they were destined, and Ime 
submit. After sailimg two months, we hailed a merchant ship” 
its teturn to Liverpool ; they willingly received me on board, a» 
to hy great joy, I noW felt that my face was once more 
towards home. 

“ Our voyage as prosperous, and in little more than two montis 
‘we landed safely in Liverpool. I waited not for rest, but, Mt 
milled the firet letter to ‘my dear Mary,’ since leaving 
shores of Boston, told ali—all that words could tell, and‘ 
hope that the next steamer would bear me again to my oi 
shores. hat letter your parents received. When I returned, J" 
were not here, and all Was blank. I felt, for a time, that life ™ 
wearisome to me, and almost wished I had never known you 
parents’ grief. 


-BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 

“Tt was a service I would have rendered any one in your situa- 
tion,” replied Giulio; “a mere act of humanity; but for you, I 
would have braved a still greater peril.” ° 

The princess inclined her head to the compliment, but with 
animation in her manner. 

“T learn,” ‘she said, “that you visit Parma at my father’s 
invitation.” 

Giulio could not help smiling.: 

“T indeed received a very pressing invitation from your father, 
lady,” he replied. ‘He was s0 very anxious to see me, that he 
sent a troop of horse to bring me ; and his messenger, the captain 
of his guard, made me rise from my bed to accompany him.” 

“ But you were not harshly treated on your arrival ?” 

“Nay; presented at court, the duke offered to attach me to his 
person, to give me rank in his army.” 

“ And you answered him—” 

“That I preferred the peaceful shades of Monte Rosa.” 

“ The life of a hermit, rather than the life of a man!’ said the 
princess, sarcastically. 

“ The life of a philosopher, a painter, a poet, an agriculturist ; 
is there baseness in the choice ?”” 


“Yes; when a nobler career is open to you,” replied the 
princess. 

“How nobler?” said Giulio. “Is it nobler to flaunt in silk and 
Velvet, with the idle minions of the court? Is it nobler to wear a 
useless sword, and grace an idle pageant as a carpet-knight ?” 

“But peace cannot always endure,” said the princess. 

“You have not studied the position of Parma,” replied Giulio. 
“ She is weaker than the surrounding states.” 

“Then why not seek a state which will give you an opportunity 
to win your spurs ?” . 

“That opportunity has offered.” 

“ And you have refused it ?” said the princess. 

“T have refused it.” 

-“ Are you incapable of a daring enterprise ?” 

, “I know one happiness which I would give worlds to reach; a 
Prize worthy the best efforts of my heart. and hand,” he said, 
meaningly, as he fixed hs dark eyes on the princess. 

“You will never attain any lofty aim,” said the princess hur- 
tiedly, as the color mounted to her cheek, “unless you boldly 
venture. I counsel you to accept my father’s offer. At least re- 
lect ont ; I am‘ going this moment to seek him, and shall per- 
haps return with him. Remain here—reftect on what I have said.” 


“ She taunts me with baseness,” <aid Giulio, as he paced the 
apartment. “Yet Heaven knows I do not deserve it. I love her 
—and I feel that this passion, the birth of a moment, has become 
a part of my life. Yet to win her can I not accept rank and em- 
ployment at her father’s hand ; the hand of a usurper. So long 
as I deemed him a worthy ruler, I could acquiesce in his posses- 
sion of the ducal coronet that is mine of right. But now that my 
own eyes have witnessed his lavish prodigality, the misery that 
crowds the streets of my native city, the arbitrary character of 
this man, my soul rebels against longer inaction. The Duke 
of Milan, my father’s friend and mine, has offered me his aid to 
regain my rights and depose the usurper. I will not harm a 
hair of his head, but I will reduce him to the rank from which 
he rose. He become my patron! He shall live to do me homage, 
to acknowledge his wrongs to his own blood, before the world.” 

At this moment a light step entered the apartment. It was the 
princess’s page. He looked cautiously around him, then came 
close up to Giulio, and laying his hand upon his arm, uttered a 
single word in a low tone: 

“ Danger !” 

“ Did the princess send you to me ?” 

The boy shook his head, and smiled disdainfully. 


Two spearmen posted in the corridor, levelled their weapons at 
his breast. The page hastily closed the door, and was retracing 
his steps, aecompanied by Giulio, when directly opposite them 
appeared Gonelli, with a file of dismounted troopers. 

“T arrest you!” said the soldier. 

“In whose name ?” said Giulio, drawing his sword. 

“In the name of the Duke of Parma!” 

“TI deny your authority.” 

“ Disarm the rebel!” cried the duke, suddenly appearing. 

“Rebel Y’ exclaimed Giulio, as the soldiers wrenched the weap- 
on from his hand. “ Thou art the rebel. The armed ruffians 
that do your bidding make not your right. My right is the blood 
that flows in my veins, and that you know full well, usurper.”” 

“ You shall utter your lofty apostrophes to stone walls,” said 
the duke. “ Away with him to the dungeon !” 

“You have entrapped me like a coward !” cried Giulio. “Your 
minions surprised me in my bed. Yet this very morning you 
spoke me fair. Lately I saved your daughter’s life—is this your 
gratitude ?” 

“Twill hear no more!” said the duke, stamping furiously 
“ Remove the prisoner.” 

“Think not,” said Giulio, “that this outrage can be perpe 


“T came of my own accord.” 

“ Speak out then, and explain yourself.” 

“You are in danger, signor.” 

“T am always in danger at the court of Francisco Veroni.” 

“Do you prize liberty ?” 

“More dearly than life.” 

“ Then fly!” 

“That were the part of cowardice—and from an unknown 
danger.” 

“ Hear me!” said the boy, hurriedly. “I have played the 
eavesdropper; and I know that the duke means to arrest you 
presently and cast you into a dungeon.” 

“Ha!” cried Giulio. “Is he capable of such treachery ?” 

“ Stay not to reflecfon my words, but fly !” 

“T have no means of escape.” 

“ Follow me, and quickly,” said the page. “I will give you an 
Arab steed, fleet as the wind. I can guide you past the sentinels 
and the guards at the city gate. This way, stop not to consider.” 

The earnestness of the boy, the frankness of his manner and 
expression, banished all scruples from Giulio’s mind. He mo- 
tioned his youthful friend to lead the way. The boy directed him 
to the door by which Giulio had entered, and threw it open. 


trated with impunity. Think not I am friendless. 
to Parma. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE 


Milan is near 
And when this news reaches her brave duke, who, 


but for me, would long ago have thundered at your gates, he will 
summon his brave lances to the rescue, and they will flock hither 
to award stern justice.” 


“They may come too late for you,” said the duke, with a 


sinister look. 


* But not too late to avenge me,” retorted Giulio. 


BOSPHORU 


“TI cannot hear my noble master abused thus!” cried the page. 
“ Gonclli, why do you not close the ruffian’s mouth ?” 

“I thank you, boy,” said the duke with an applauding smile. 

“Twas aware,” said Giulio, “that I had no friends in this 
accursed place. Lead me to prison, then,” he added, addressing 
the captain, “a dungeon is preferable to the presence of this 


.crowned villain.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


+ 


Never a reputation for a small perfection, if you are tryi 
for fame loftier area. The world can only fudge by 
and it sees that those who pay considerable attention to minu- 
tise, seldom have their minds occupied with great things. There 
are, it is true, exceptions ; but to exceptions the world does not 
attend.— Bulwer. 
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“ But now, my own Mary, now that we are all happy together 
again, let us sing one of our songs, as in days long past, before we 
separate for the night.” 

Reader, I will now tell you all that was known of Mary, after 
William sailed, until the time our simple story commences. 

An only child, the idol of her parents, she was the light and joy 
of home, and their fear of the dangers of the voyage was the only 
obstacle in the way of her being marricd and accompanying her 
husband to Europe. He left, and she thought of the long months 
before he would return; but one year was the promised time. 
How little we know or can dream of the future ! 

The first tidings they received was of the total loss of the ship, 
as we have already been told, and that many lives were lost. A 
list of the names of those saved, as far as could be ascertained, 
was given, but the name of William Motley was not among them. 
Mary had been unusually cheerful a few days before the arrival of 
this sad intelligence, as she was almost hourly expecting the prom- 
ised and much wished for letter. 

The steamer came, but the letter came not. What could it 
mean? And when, by the early despatches in the papers, she 
read the awful tidings, she sank into an insensible state, in which 
she remained for several hours, and from that time until the even- 
ing we brought her home, she had never been heard to speak, ex- 
cept in low murmurs to William. 

One morning, about a month after the sad news came, she did 
not answer the summons to breakfast, and, on going to her room, 
it was found empty. Scarch was made, but she could not be 
found, and after weeks of fruitless search, she was given up as 
dead. It was thought that, in one of her hours of deep despon- 
dency, she had destroyed herself. 

A few évenings after the one in which William recounted his 
troubles, Mary said to him: “Can it be five years since you left 
us on that eventful voyage? Is it indeed a reality? To me it 
seems a long and troubled dream, from which I have been but a 
short time awakened, and as your look expresses a desire to hear, 
I will relate it. : 

“ All was bright with me after you left, and I was counting the 
days when I should hear from you; when I dreamed you were 
wrecked, they told me you were lost, and, at first, I believed them. 
But soon other tidings came to me. You called me; I heard 
your voice from the distant mountain, and thither I hastened to 
meet you. I knew you were not dead, for often I heard that voice, 
yet still you were nowhere to be found. I wandered, it seemed, 
long weary months in search of you, often climbing almost inac- 
cessible rocks, that from their summits I might, if possible, see you 
in the distance. 

“ At last, when, almost in despair, I climbed the highest crag 
and sung, in tones loud and shrill: ‘O, Willie, tarry not so long!’ 
You heard and answered in the distance. My joy was so great 
that, for a time, my senses were bewildered, but, at last, I became 
fully conscious you were near me, that I heard your pleading ac- 
cents, though, as yet, I could not see you. Other remembrances 
are indistinct, compared with the all-absorbing thought of finding 
you. Sometimes hunger almost overpowered me, and then some 
fairy hand would bring the nicest berries and fruits, and when cold 
or weary, that little being would lead me to a palace made by 
nature, and then leave me to repose. Thus was my dream. At 
last I woke ; you were standing by my bed-side, and all was bright 

in.” 

weThe next morning being a lovely one in June, I proposed aride, 
which was readily assented to by all, and we were off at an early 
hour. Our ride lay through a fine country, and we were all in 
excellent spirits when we came to the foot of the mountain. We 
left our carriage at the base, and commenced the ascent. As we 
proceeded, I observed Mary grew thoughtful, and disposed to say 
but very little. 

In a short time we came near the cave, when she bounded for- 
wards towards the entrance, exclaiming : “‘ Here, here is the palace 
of my dream, and here let us spend the remainder of our days.” 

The thought was not an unpleasant one to William, and he was 
able, before the close of another year, to take her, as his wife, to 
one of the most beautiful homes in that region. The house was 
surrounded by dive walks and avenues; but the little path to the 

cave was left untouched. An observatory was erected on that 
lofty crag where we had first seen her, and there, in after years, 
would she sit with friends, and repeat the story of the “ Maid of 
the Mountain.” 


A RESTLESS WOMAN. 

Madame George Sand, or Dudevant, in the last feuilleton of her 
life in La Presse, gives an amusing account of her deceased mo- 
ther, who had a hatred of repose :—“ She would buy, for instance, 
a bonnet, because she thought it charming. The evening of the 
day she bought it, she would find it hideous—take off the ribbons, 
and then the flowers—take out the lace, and the arran 
ment with readiness and taste. Her bonnet would please her all 
the next day. But the day after there must be another radical 
reform—and so on, for some eight days, until the unlucky bonnet, 
always in a state of metamorphosis, became totally indifferent to 
her. Then she would wear it with the utmost disdain, professing 
that she did not care what she put on—till the fancy should seize 
her to buy another new bonnet! Her black hair was still very 
fine. She got tired of being a brunette, and put on a blonde wi 
yet by doing so she could not manage to disfigure A She 
took a fancy for herself as a blonde for awhile, then she abused 
herself for being flaxen, and chose to be a bright chestnut. Pres- 
ently she returned to ashy-pale locks—then went back to her own 
meliow black hair—and this to such purpose that I saw her with 
different hair for every day in the week. The childish frivolity 
did not exclude laborious occupations and very minute domestic 
cares. She had her own delights of imagination, and would read 
the romances of M. d’Arlincourt with positive frenzy, far into the 
night, but that did not hinder her from being astir at six in the 


work, her despair, and her fits of passion.” —Lon- 
don News. 


{Written for Baliou's Pictorial.) 
TO JULIA. 
BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Fair Julia! in the grand parterre 
Of thought I wander—there to find 
Some simple fioweret of the mind 
To be the soul's interpreter. 


The starwort of the bower shal! be 
The symbol of the thought I breathe; 
Aad poesie shall round it wreathe 
Its purple fringed tapestry. 
About its golden dise I see 
The fairest colors, sweetly blent, 
As, in the far off firmament 
The rainbow’s cincture meets the sea. 


The earth, the air, the sea, the sky 
Continue to give it loveliness ; 
And, queenly in its own address, 

It lifts to heaven a royal eye. 


8o round thy heart the varied charms 
Of youth and beauty, grace and truth, 
Will keep thee in perpetual youth 

The while thy life’s stern toil disarms. 


And hope and happiness are given 
To lead thy thoughts to things above, 
While, winged as the carrier-dove, 
Faith bears life’s promise up to heaven. 


“The shell sings ever of the sea,” 
And so thy varied charms but speak 
Of yon fair clime we daily seek ; 
And, as we muse, we think of thee. 


And, as we watch thee, then we say, 
That when thou goest thou wilt take 
The fragments of the hearts that break, 

Because of thee—upon the way. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
A LETTER FROM A TROUT BROOK. 


Twenty years have gone by since I last stood upon the bank 
of this laughing little thread of water. Twenty years is a long 
time, and yet—ah, ha! a bite? no—only a nibble—twenty years 
have wrought some changes here—some in myself, doubtless—yes, 
clearly, more in myself than in the scene. I am now thirty-five— 
not married—a bachelor—an old bachelor—wild oats sown, sprung 
up, grown, ripened—harvest far from satisfactory. Ah! a sigh— 
who for? what for? Surely it can’t be for the return of youth— 
no man in his senses would desire to live over again thirty-five 
years of his life, however fortunate may have been his lot. Is it 
for wealth? I think not—I am comfortable in that particular. For 
friends ? no—I have many real friends, and more professed ones 
who are not real. For fame? I am sure it is not that—nearly all 
famous men who have died lived very unhappy ‘lives, and I very 
much like comfort and ease—fame don’t pay. 

There you are, my beauty! I wonder if a trout feels pain as 
sensibly as an animal of the earth? I don’t like to cause pain—I 
am not cruel—I always shrank from scenes of pain—never go 
shooting—hate every one who loves to hunt what he calls game. 
I suppose a trout docs feel pain, though, when hooked, but it don’t 
scem 80 to me. 


This tietle knoll—this stamp—yes, I remember now when I was 


here last, where this stump stands, grew an elm—a fine spreading 
trec, which always threw a shade over the knoll, especially just at 
evening. Why, the stump is rotten! the elm was cut down many 
years ago, doubtless. I wonder who did it, the Vandal—fool—I 
would give more than he got for the tree fer the privilege of look- 
ing upon it a single hour. 

Who comes here, te disturb mein my fishing? He is a properly 
dressed man—good appearance—fishing-rod neat—nice linc—a 
gentleman, doubtless, but I dop’t want to see gentlemen, to-day, 
nor— 

“Good morning, sir—fine morning—caught anything ?”’ 

“Only one—don’t bite well—I think it is better further up the 
stream.” 

“The hook you are using is not the best.” 

“T know it is not; nor is the line, either, of the best deccription. 
It is difficult to proeure proper tackle here.”’ 

“TI dare say. Allow me to present you with a line and a few 
hooks such as I use; I am sure you will like them, and I have 
plenty.” 

“Thank you.” 

He is a gentleman, and doubtless thinks me a boor. That 
“thank you” was pronounced in a manner calculated to end our 
conversation—I knew it—felt it—felt sorry for it, but could not 
help it. He looks back, wonders who I am—I have not treated 
him civilly—have a good mind to follow him and invite him to 
dinner. No I wont, either; shall dine alone to-day; besides, what 
business had he to criticize my tackle? it was an insult to the kind 
old lady who made the line, and to her little son, who selected the 
hook. Didn’t she furnish me with lines twenty years ago, and her 
boys select my hooks? She knows, and her boys know, what the 
trout in this brook like, at all events. He may be a gentleman— 
I think he is—but he don’t belong here ; he has no right here ; he 
was not born here; he only comes to criticize us, and our style of 
fishing. He is a trespasser, and I-mean to quarrel with him the 
next time I meet him. And yet I believe I agreed with him about 
the hook and line, 

Another nibble—glad he didn’t get hooked—don’t care about 
catching any more, to-day—shan’t try much. 


“Well, my fine lad, you ‘have been fortunate this morning ; 
seven beautiful Sewe. / Will you tell me your name ¢” 

“ George 

“ What.is your father’s Christian name ?” 

“What was your mother’s name before your father married 
her ?”’ 

“Do you know whom you were named for ?” 

“QO, yes; he was an old schoolmate of my mother’s; he was 
bern and used to live in that white house on the bill, yonder. He 
has not been here in a good many years, but they say he is coming 
this summer. When he docs come, I am going up to see him, 
because mother says he’ll be sure to make me a present.” 

“T dare say he will.” 

“Why, what makes your eyes run water so?” 

“T think they are a little inflamed, and the brightness of the sun 
affects them.” 

“ You ought to wear green specs, the same as the schoolmaster. 
He has bad eyes.” 

“ Perhaps I ought; I will think of it; but if you will run up to 
that deep hole just above the bridge, you will be sure to catch 
another ¢roat.” 

A fine lad, that, and I am very much of the opinion that he will 
receive a present before the close of the summer from the “man 
he was named for.” 

Thirty-five—twenty—let me sec; the boy’s mother is just two 
years my junior—thirty-three—twenty from thirty-three leaves thir- 
teen—thirteen and fifteen—I wonder if she has grown old as I 
have—that Jim—was a brate in his youth—a cub—he has no busi- 
ness with a wife of any sort, much less with such a wife as I am 
sure Mary is. He never harmed me, but I begin to hate him, and 
if his wife does not exhibit a cheerful face, when I see her, I am 
certain I shall quarrel with him before the trouting season closes. 
I wonder why she marricd the brute. She could have done much 
better. Why didn’t she write to mc and inform me that the young 
scamp had proposed to her? I would have secured her a much 
better husband ; I always told her I would look up one for her, 
and she always promised she would never, never, marry anybody 
unless I approved the selection. Here she is, now, joined to, 
bound te, and as good as sworn always to “cleave to” that vaga- 
bond, who, of everybody else I should not have selected. So fully 
in her confidence, too, and she so fully in mine—not a juvenile 
trouble or care that was not confided to each other ; how bitterly 
she cried when my dog was shot, and how cheerfully, and with 
what pleasure I waded into the middle of the brook to secure her 
glove, when she accidentally dropped it from the bridge. No 
longer ago than when we sat side by side on this very bank under 
the shade of this very elm—ah, I forgot, that was twenty years 
ago—the elm is not here—I am sitting on its half-decayed stump, 
and the shade I mistook for its shadow, is that of the hill yonder, 
behind which the sun is going down. Half-past six! I ought to 
have been at dinner by three, and have a mile and a half to walk. 
I shall dine alone to-day, and the prohibitory law, notwithstanding, 
I mean to drink a full bottle in communion with the shadows of 
the past, that gathered around me at the Trout Brook. 

G. H. C. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tae Winkias: or. The Merry Monomaniacs. By the author of ‘‘ Wild Western 
Scenes.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 424. 
gallery The charm of the book 
is its inexhaustible author’ of spirits never deserts him, and 


is so cantagious that it carries the reader along with it in the pleasantest man- 
ner. tion about some of the sketches, which are, in 
fact, caricatures; but to redeem 


there plenty of genuine humor in the book to 
its faults. For gale by Kedding & Co. 


Boston Dmectory ror 1855. Geo. Adams, 91 Washington Street. 


This is one of those works which require no puffing to ensure its sale. The 
— and publisher is well known for his industry and activity; and = 
directory is not only aged reliable as a directory, but contains a vast 
amount of miscellaneous business items of information, affording an accurate 

commercial view of the metropolis. 


Taves ror THe Manines. By Harry author of Los Gringos.” Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 436. 
aun book (by Lieut. Henry A. Wise, of the A nahewal been in the market 
several weeks. has met with a large sale, and is one of the most p lite- 
rary speculations of the season. _A series of ctventans—céme we and 


stand out from the canvass in a lifelike manner—Captain Percy, of the Juni- 
ata, is one example of this vigorous portrait painting. The outher is also very 
happy in his descriptions, particularly of nautical manceuvres—the chase of 
the ‘‘ Clara,”’ in the first part of the book, may be mentioned as a good illus- 
tration. e zoological retribution which overtakes the villain Lowther, at 
the end of the narrative, is one of the few things introduced apparently to 
justify the title and epigraph of this spirited book. 


t, has blished the 
tell me thou’rt forgot.” by Amel Bliss 


AND RAMBLES OF A 
W. Mansrietp. New York: J. C. Derby. 
A most delightful book for summer te wks which will find ite way to 
hearts of all who * country contentiments” as true pleasures. 
Here are leaves from the 


and L. 


th the dew on them—flowers 


Tar or Rupa Arrares. an little vol- 

ume issued by Luther Tucker, at the Cultivator office, New Y: 

in the hands of every man who farms or gardens, professionally or en amateur. 

It contains an almanac for the current year, tells what to do, and when to do 
in short, is a perfect miniature 


Cone Ovr Conners: or, Experiences 
Times, ete. By New 
Novels have become 

t cleverly-written book is a 


ingenious and interesting, and the ch t 
hint in the preface leads us to the belief that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| - 
| 
| 
| 
| rated in a pleasant, spirited, racy manner. carry the reader along swimmingly oa, 
| to the close of the volume. A few characters are so well drawn that they ny 
New Mvsic.—Oliver Ditson, 
following new Songs, “ They Weng 
May I not love thee,”’ by Hai 
| 
and fragrant bouquet he aut ~~ are eloquent interpreters of the voice ae 
nature. Rural trifies and rural grandeurs are equally well handled in their ne 
leasant essays, and there is a fine, healthy, moral tone to their lucubrations. go 
| 
of rural affairs 
a Conservative Family in Panaticct 
: Mason Brothers. 12mo. pp. 456. Boal 
| days that over 
| and practice. The idea of oe 
e of the Maine liquoriaw. The 
rs are sketched with 
they were drawn from life. The ine 
book will not be judged at present by its fntrinale merit. for it is of too parti- mee 
zan a character to secure an impartial verdict. Its fate will be to be both ce 
overpraised and underrated. For sale by Fetridge & Oo. = 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CONSTANTINOPLE FROM THE SERAL 

The view herewith presented is from a different point from any 
which we have previously examined, and conveys a vivid impres- 
sion of the city of minarets and mosques, the gorgeous home of 
Orientalism, the glittering prize on which the eyes of Russian sov- 
ereigns, for more than a cen: , have been fixed with an unwav- 
ering avid gaze. This city, called, by the Turks, Istambol, by the 
Wallachians, , the royal city, perpetuates the magnificence 
and greatness of its founder—Constantine the Great, and marks 
the site of the ancient city of Byzantuim. Constantine occupies 
a large space in the volume of history, many circumstances com- 
bining to add élat to his reputation. Caius Flavius Valerius 
Aurelius Claudius Constantine was the son of the Emperor Chlorus 
and his wife Helena, and was born A. D. 274. He was educated 
with care at the court of Diocletian, where he was retained as a 
hostage, while his father was acting as the associate of Diocletian 
in the government of the empire. When Diocletian had resigned 
the sceptre, Constantine, fearing for his safety, menaced by the 
machinations of Galerius, fled to his father, who was in Britain, 
and on the death of the latter, was chosen — by the troops. 
He soon gave proof of ability and daring, took possession of Gal- 
lia, Hispania and Britain, defeated the Franks, and marched 
against entius, who was leagued with Maximinian to oppose 
him. During his Italian campaign, it is said that he had a vision of 
the following nature: He beheld in the heavens a vast cross of 
fire, beneath which was the following inscription : “Tn hoc signo 
vinces ”—Under this sign shalt thou be victorious. And the legend 


, FROM THE POINT OF THE SERAL 


goes on to add that on the night after this apparition, our Saviour 
appeared to the emperor, and commanded him to adopt the cross 
for his standard. Constantine accordingly procured a banner 
bearing the cross in a white field, which was called the labarum. 
A few days afterwards (A. D. 312), he defeated Maxentius under 
the walls of Rome with great slaughter, and entered in triumph 
the imperial city, where the senate hailed him as Augustus and 
Pontifex Maximus. One of his most memorable acts was an edict 
of toleration in favor of the Christians, published in the following 
year. The liberality of decreeing ect freedom in religious mat- 
ters to members of every sect, and of requiring no religious test as 
a preliminary to eligibility to office, showed a mind of the highest 
order, and contrasts with the conduct of British statesmen in our 
enlightened times. ‘The edict marked the triumph of the cross 
and the downfall of A py ero Licinius, emperor of the East, 
and who had married a daughter of Constantine, urged by a bit- 
ter enmity to the Christians, took up arms against Constantine. 
Twice defeated in battle, he was ly put to death by Constan- 
tine’s order. Thus Constantine became the sole head of the 
eastern and western empires. He immediately set himself about 
the reformation of abuses, the melioration of the condition of the 
poor, of criminals, in fact, the entire social and political system of 
the empire. The foundation of the splendid city ‘which bears his 
name was laid on the Bosphorus, in Thrace, November 26, 329. 
The city of Byzantium, which had occupied the site, had been 
almost wholly destroyed by Severus. Constantine adorned it with 
squares, fountains, a circus and sum: It-soon be- 


came the rival of Rome. The wealth of the empire poured into 


the new city; thither the tributary nations sent their representa- 
tives and treasure. In the year 387, Constantine fell sick in the 
neighborhood of Nicomedia, was baptized, and died after a reign 
of thirty-one years. Gibbon has painted his character with great 
minuteness and care. On his death, he divided the empire be- 
tween his three sons, Constantine, Constantius and Constans, 
a great error, which led to its dismemberment. The city of Con- 
stantinople remained the capital and residence of the emperors of 
the East until 1453, when it fell into the hands of the Turks, who 
have ever since retained possession of it ; the crescent usurping the 
place of the cross—the minaret that of the Christian spire. The 
city has been beseiged twenty-four times. Alcibiades, Severus, 
Constantine, Dandolo (doge of Venice), Michael Paleologus and 
Mohammed, were all, in their day, victors of Byzantium, or Con- 
stantinople. Its site lies in the government of Rumelia, on the 
sea of - sant at the south-western opening of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, which separates Europe from Asia. The chief feature 
which strikes a stranger is the size of the harbor, which is deep 
and secure, and which, covered with the sails of many nations, 
with the curiously-rigged Mediterranean craft, and the brilliant 
caiques of the Moslem, war a very animated and interesting 
spectacle. Next the splendid sweep of the swelling shores on 
which it stands challenges admiration. The splendid mosques 
and palaces, imposing by their masses, and by the elegance and 
sane i pleasure and in- 


iarity of their architecture, are viewed with 
terest. But in sad contrast with these beauties is the interior con- 


dition of the place. Like many, in fact, most Oriental cities, there 


is a great want of accommodation and ot cleanliness. The streets 
are narrow and dirty, and steep, infested with savage dogs. The 
houses of the inhabitants are low and dirty. Hence the plague, 
which is annually introduced here from Egypt, committing fearful 
ravages, fed by the miasma arising from the filthy condition of the 
streets, though the air of Constantinople is naturally pure and the 
site healthy. The only drawback to a residence in an airy quar- 
ter of the city is the sudden changes from hot to cold, incident to 
a change of wind. The area and extent of the city is another 
marvel. Reckoning the suburbs, it is fifty-miles in extent. The 
site is in the form of a triangle, the apex of which borders on the 
straits, the north side on the harbot and the south upon the sea of 
Marmora. The largest of these sides is the western, which curves 
from the harbor to the sea of Marmora. An object of interest to 
strangers is the famous fortress of the Seven Towers. That part 
of the city which is comprehended under the name of Kassum 
Paschi, comprises the residence of the captain pacha, the arsenal, 
the navy yard, and the galley-slaves’ prison. — the serag- 
lio is the suburb of Galata, which is surrounded by a wall of its 
own, and here many European merchants reside. Tophana, where 
is the carinon foundry, lies further along. The suburb of Pera, 
the residence of the foreign ambassadors, lics opposite Tophana. 
The European burial ground is not far from ‘thie The Greeks 
mostly reside in the suburb of St. Demetrius. Leander’s tower is 
situated on a rock near the Asiatic side. Beyond lies the exten- 
sive suburb of Scutari. ‘The fortifications of the city are unimpor- 


tant, and would afford little obstacle to a siege by European troops 
and arms. The seraglio is a vast collection of baths, mosques, 


kiosks, gardens and groves of cypress. However the lower orders 
may fare, the sultans are sumptuously lodged in their args 
delights. The seraglio is called by the Turks Padisha i, or 
imperial palace. The is protected by a wall mounted with 
cannon, which are almost daily fired to salute the sultan. The 
ancient church of St. Sophia is a most beautiful specimen of the 
brilliant architecture of the East. It would require much space to 
describe all the buildings of the royal residence. In the centre of 
the city is the Eski Serai, built by Mohammed II., in which are 
shut up the wives and slaves of the deceased sultans, who have the 
privilege of marrying and leaving it, if they choose. are 
about five hundred mosques in Constantinople, of which the oldest 
is the mosque of St. Sophia, built originally for a Christian church 
by Justinian. It is 270 feet long, and 240 broad. It is sacred 
from the intrusion of infidels, except by special permission of the 
sultan. The vast dome is covered with marble, and its immense 
weight is supported by elegant pillars and buttresses. The pave- 
ment is composed of porphyry and verd antique; while splendid 
carpets are spread here and there upon it. The exterior will hard- 
ly bear a critical examination, as it is a confused mass of architec- 
ture ; but its defects are lost sight of in the majestic swell of the 
symmetrical dome. The four minarets built by Selim II. are en 

tirely detached from the main building, and soar into the air to a 
great height. ‘There is an immense number of schools in the city, 
and yet education is ata very low ebb. A curious feature of so- 
cial life is the great number of immense caravanseries for the 
accommodation of travellers, ‘The coffee houses and opium booths 


afford excellent opportunities to the traveller to study Oriental 
character and manners. Here you find the story-tellers, many of 
whose fictions are as interesting as those of the Arabian Nights. 
The bazaars, filled with costly wares, are well worthy of et oe 
visits. Willis has described them admirably.in his “ illi 

by the Way.” The baths are also very attractive to a stranger. 
In short, if one has time only to visit a single city of the East, 


am should be the place selected for a temporary resi- 
ence, 


ENGLISH GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 

The English post-office has adopted the American — of mak- 
ing a yearly report of its business, and the firstreport has just been 
issued. According to this report, there are 9779 post-offices in the 
kingdom. “Mails are conveyed daily over,57,000 miles, at an ayer- 
age ch of 8 1-2d per mile by railway, and 2 1-4d per mile’ 
coach. e number of chargeable letters which passed thro 
the post last year was 443,000,000. ‘The number of newspapers 
was 53,000,000, and of book packages, 875,000. The number of 
money orders granted during 1854, was 5,466,214; their total 
amount was £10,462,411 16s 4d, the profit.on which, after paying 
expense, was £16,538. The gross revenue from postage on letters 
and books, and commission on money orders last ro was | 
£2,689,000, and the gross expenditure £1,413,000. Russia, 


Spain and Chili, the lowest inland postal rate has been reduced to 
less than 4d. In France, the United States, Bavaria, Hanover, 
Portugal, Sardinia and Brazil, it has been reduced to less than 2d, 
and in Belgium and Denmark to 1d.—Seientisic ee 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


BY FREDERICK J. KEYES. 


It comes—the rainbow in silence comes, 
While clearer it grows in form, 
Like a girdle of beauty by angels wove 
- From the grandeur of the storm. 


Like a glittering sone it encircles earth, 
While the troubled sky grows still ; 
As the booming note of the thunderbolt 

Dies along the distant hill. 


I love to gaze on the rainbow’s form, 
As it spans the summer sky ; 

And I weep to sve it fade, and leave 
But « dlank of blue on high. 


As it wakens thoughts of those whose forms 
Were as lovely and as gay; 

Who faded like rainbows of promise and hope, 
From a bright and summer day. 


They passed away to the spirit-land, 
Where the ages smoothly roll, 

Where the smiling countenance of God 
Is the rainbow of the soul. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


LA CHIFFONNIERE. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


“MIsFORTUNES never come singly!” The old adage was 
never more fully verified than in the case of Monsieur Adolphe 
Brulon, the young law student ; for within the very week in which 
he lost his best friend—the distinguished advocate who had inter- 


ested. himself somuch in the youth’s education, and who had prom- 
ised him a partnership in business as soon as his studies were 
completed—his godfather, who had long before signified his inten- 
tion to make Adolphe his heir, died without a will; and more 
than that, his mother, Madame Brulon, caught such a severe cold 
on her return from the old gentleman’s funeral, that it was feared 


the fever consequent on it would terminate her life. 

Nor was this all. There was another bitter grief, but that was 

a secret one; it would have made poor Adolphe quite frantic to 
know one conjectured what it might be, and therefore we will not 
imagine its cause. We will just observe, however, that it did not 
pass away, nor had Adolphe philosophy enough to rise superior 
to it; for when after some weeks Madame Brulon was pronounced 
out of danger—though it was months before she was able to leave 
her chamber—and her son found time to collect his scattered 
thoughts and plans for the future, this one grief became a broader, 
darker cloud, in proportion as the sunlight glimmered through the 
others. And when, as very carly one morning, to the great aston- 
ishment and vexation of his mother, whose pride had long out- 
lived her fortune, Adolphe presented himself before her in a ribbed 
cap, short jacket, trimmed with bright buttons, and wide blue 
trousers, gaily whistling an air from the last opera, it was only by 
bursting into a loud laugh, that he smothered that great sob which 
well nigh choked him—that nameless grief which welled up in his 
heart. 
As he had failed to find a more lucrative employment, it was 
without even a momentary feeling of pain that he donned the 
dress of the omnibus conductor; he was only pleased that the 
three hundred francs, all the wealth at his command, was sufficient 
to establish himself in his new employment, two hundred being 
required for a guarantee to his master, and the other furnishing 
him with his livery. His young, hopeful heart could not believe 
that the times would always be so hard; he would not long be 
obliged to perform such a menial labor; before many years had 
passed he would be well versed in the profession he had chosen, 
his clients would be some of the best men in Paris, and Madame 
Brulon, his mother, should preside over as fine an establishment 
as she had been mistress of years ago. 

And with this thought animating him, Adolphe got very com- 
fortably through that inauguration day, smiling to himself at the 
well-bred stares and contemptuous glances with which his friendly 
word or look of recognition was returned by those he had formerly 
considered his friends. One would have thought, to look on that 
fair, ruddy countenance, and those bright, laughing eyes, as 
Adolphe sat there beneath the projecting roof of the vehicle, busy- 
ing himself with his account book or a newspaper, that he was one 
of the happiest little fellows in the world, especially when, in pass- 
ing a tall, old-fashioned, but well-preserved dwelling-house, a por- 
tion of whose upper story had recently been painted a lively 
green, he caught sight, through a half uncurtained window and 
between clusters of Provence roses and sweet-scented verbenas, of 
a pale but gentle, ladylike matron, dressed in a white muslin 
robe, and neat coiffure of delicate lace, and lilac-colored ribbon. 

Tam not sure, however, that a spectator might have retained 
that opinion for a great length of time, for there was another build- 
ing which the omnibu®passed equally as often as that in which 
Madame Brulon rented a suite of rooms, a sight of which seemed 
entirely to change the current of the young man’s thoughts. He 
grew pale and red by turns, fidgeted nervously in his seat, striv- 
ing to turn his back towards the dwelling, and yet casting furtive 
glances over his shoulder ; and when, in his last route for the day, 
he caught the note of a guitar issuing from that princely mansion, 
it was altogether more than poor Adolphe could do to maintain 
his composure. But we must not seek to penetrate his secret. 
Of course it was in no ways connected with either of the two indi- 


viduals who resided beneath that roof—the old, eccentric, purse- public conveyance was filled to overflowing, as the omnibus under 


proud banker, M. de Latour, or that angel of beauty and good- 
ness, his daughter Emma. 


Days and weeks passed away. Cheerfully, but not so hopefully — 
as at first, Adolphe followed the business he had undertaken. His | 


three francs each night procured for himself and his mother a com- 
fortable support, but not a sou could be saved from his earnings. 
Sometimes, when that bitter gricf was weighing heavily on his 
heart, Adolphe would think that the love of his mother was the 
only tie which bound him to life; but he struggled so right man- 
fully with despair, that he was never for once quite overcome. 
But though Adolphe was not doing a great business for himself, 
his employer had never been so fortunate before in the choice of a 
conductor. There was not a public conveyance in the city so well 
patronized as that under the care of the young man; and so dis- 
tinguished did he become for hi> gentlemanly deportment, where 


all were civil and courteous, and for the excellent order in which | 


his carriage was kept, where all were obliged to keep cleanly, that 
it was soon the best class of citizens in the quarter where the vehi- 
cle plicd that became its patrons—the handsome remise even being 
passed by for the vulgar omnibus; and the proprietor was plan- 
ning to make Adolphe a neat present at the expiration of six 


months, when his patronage suddenly fell off, and his employer 
became so incensed at the cause of it, that poor Adolphe lost his 


situation. 
It has been remarked that the carriage under his care was pat- 
ronized by the better class of citizens; but one evening, to the 


vexation of a very genteel company of both sexes, the holder of 


the ticket to the only seat which was unoccupied was a miserable 
old creature, in an attire half masculine, half feminine, who came 
hobbling out of the station-house, scolding at the top of a harsh, 
cracked voice, and gesticulating furiously. 

“Tt is not so often that I treat myself to a ride, that every one 
need trouble himself to prevent me from enjoying it!” she ex- 
claimed. “ First, the attendant demurs at giving me a ticket, 
advising me to keep my sous for a more necessary purpose ; next, 
the carriage is half an hour behind its time, and then it comes 
dragging along at such a snail-like pace, that a woman of my busi- 
ness could do better to walk than to ride ; and lastly—” 

“ Lastly, grand-mere,” interrupted one of the gentlemen within 
the carriage, as the chiffonnicre, such was the individual supposed 
to be, sought to press the matter, “lastly, there is no room for you 
here. See, the dial tells that the omnibus is full !”’ and he moved 
the hands to another point. ‘The evening is fine, and a walk 
will do you good. I dare say you will meet with some old crony ; 
here is something to make your gossip lively.” 

The chiffonniere eagerly clutched the bit of silver, and poured 
forth a volume of thanks; but it did not blind her to the fact that 
there had been a vacant seat in the omnibus had not the gentle- 
man’s hat and cloak been thrown upon it, nor diminish her desire 
for a ride—and she again attempted to enter the vehicle. Her 
ingress was now opposed, however, by more than one of the com- 
pany; and so determined were they that she should not enter the 
carriage, that the conductor was appealed to. 

“Monsieur Adolphe remembers very well,” said a pretty little 
black-eyed demoiselle, “that he promised me this chair for my 
basket of flowers. Please, Adolphe, make Monsieur Emerle take 
away his old cloak !” 

“ Yes, yes, you know very well, Adolphe, that you promised it 
to Susette!” cried several voices, and Emerle’s cloak was torn 
from the chair, and the basket of flowers placed upon it. 

Poor Adolphe !—he would have been very sorry to disoblige 
Monsieur Emerle, or any other of the gentlemen present, most of 
whom were his regular patrons; but it seemed utterly impossible 
to deny that dear little Susette anything she asked; for Adolphe 
had often thought that but for the kind care, the sunny smiles, 
and the strong, cheerful words of his little neighbor, Madame 
Brulon had long ago sunk into despair or the grave. 

And the manner in which he was addressed by the old chiffon- 
niere did not much encourage him to risk the displeasure of 
Susette. With her staff half raised, she stood in a menacing atti- 
tude, turning her fierce gray eyes attentively on the conductor and 
his passengers, and talking in such a rapid, furious manner that 
her words were utterly unintelligible. 

“ Good mother,” said Adolphe, at length addressing the chiffon- 
niere, at the same time casting an imploring glance on Susette, 
“the ladies and gentlemen are not really wishing to deprive you 
of your seat; they are only making themselves merry at my ex- 
pense.” And offering her the support of his arm, an assistance 
she seemed very little to need, he lifted her into the carriage. 

Susette and the other young ladies arose quickly from their 
seats, and gathering their rich dresses around them, lest they 
should come in contact with the soiled garments of the intruder, 
stepped from the carriage, and only one or two gentlemen retained 
their chairs. 

Adolphe was vexed, though no one would have imagined it, as 
he sat replying respectfully to the not very polite queries of the 
chiffonniere, who, holding the carriage door slightly ajar that she 
might converse with the young man, was now as amiable with 
him as she had before been the reverse. And he was able to 
thank her with'a very good grace when she informed him that 
since she had found his carriage so comfortable, and his company 
so agreeable, she intended to treat herself to a ride on every fortu- 
nate day ; at any rate, she would have a ride every evening till the 
bit of silver Monsieur Emerle had given her was gone. To his 


great satisfaction, however, the old chiffonniere did not make her 
appearance the next day, but at the close of the second week, he 
found her again at the station-house. 

It was a cold, rainy evening, the wind was blowing furiously 
down the streets, and the pavements were covered with ice. Every 


| the care of Adolphe had not been honored with the presence of 
| Monsieur Emerle, the violinist, and Susette, the little cantatrice, 
who were going out to a rehearsal; for neither of them had yet 
forgotten the insult, as they chose to consider it, which was shown 
them two weeks before, and their displeasure had considerably 
| affected the business of the carriage. Susette had not spoken to 
him since; but this evening, whenever he had occasion to look 
into the omnibus, the bright light of the lanterns showed that 
pretty face to be as pleasant and smiling as ever. 

It was, however, soon to be clouded again ; for, as the omnibus 
stopped at one of the stations, the first individual who stepped 
forward to obtain a seat was the old chiffonniere. Her dress was 
more squalid than it had been two weeks before; her tall form 
was bowed as if with infirmity, and a dry cough almost choked 
her utterance. She was in a high dispute with the chief of the 
station-house, as the vehicle drove up to the door—he averring 
| that the ticket she held had been given to a gentleman, whose 
dress he could particularly describe, and that he would call in a 
policeman if she did not account for the manner in which she had 
obtained it; and she proving, to his confusion, by exhibiting the 
bits of silver he had given her in exchange for her five franc piece, 


that it was herself who purchased the ticket. And the dispute 
was not confined to the two. The people who were waiting for 
seats in the omnibus, as well as those already within the vehicle, 
were determined that the old woman should not be one of the 
company, several offering her money if she would relinquish her 
ticket peaceably, others endeavoring forcibly to prevent her from 


entering the carriage, and others still threatening the conductor 
that thenceforth his business should be ruined, if he allowed her to 
take her seat. 

Adolphe thought little of their threats, but he was sorely per- 


plexed. He feared that neither the good but wilful Susette, nor 
the neat little grisettes who were waiting for a ride, would sit in 
the carriage with that miserable old creature; but would it be 
right to deny her the seat she had paid for, and compel that aged, 
feeble woman to take a long walk, on that cold, stormy night, over 
the icy pavements ? 

Who could tell but his own mother might some time be reduced 
to a like extremity? He was not aware that he uttered the words 
in a tone sufficiently audible to reach the ear of the chiffonniere, 
or that she muttered some reply as he assisted her to get into the 
omnibus. 

The next day and the day following, Adolphe had a compara- 
tively empty carriage, only a few strangers taking seats in it; and 
then he was dismissed by his employer. The young man had 
never felt so near despair as at the moment when he received again 
the sum he had deposited with his employer, and turned his steps 
homeward. It was at a season of the year when labor was most 
difficult to obtain, and the means of living, high priced. Madame 
Brulon knew nothing of economy, and how soon would his two 
hundred franes disappear ! 

“ Where is monsicur’s light step and sunny smile?” said a 
harsh voice, and the old cloak and slouched hat of the chiffonniere 
was byhis side. “Is his heart growing cold, and his foot weary ?”’ 

“No, no, good mother,” said the young man, cheerfully, “ not 
while there is a being dependent on my care, or a Heaven for me 
to serve !” 

“ Spoken bravely, Adolphe Brulon !” 

The young man turned quickly at the sound of that voice, which 

-was no longer that of an aged, feeble woman; and the counte- 
nance which he before had but imperfectly obtained a view 
of—concealed as it had been by that coarse, soiled coiffure, the 
grizzly hair which had now disappeared, and the wide-brimmed 
hat—was now fully exposed to his view. 

“ Monsieur de Latour!” he exclaimed, the blood mounting to 
his temples. 

“The author of all your misfortunes!” calmly added the rich, 
eccentric banker—for he it was in the disguise of a chitfonniere. 
“First, he obtained possession of all the wealth which he well 
knew your godfather intended should become yours; next, he re- 
fused you admittance to his house, though it well nigh broke the 
heart of his daughter; and now he has been the means of turning 
you out of employment!” 

“ Monsieur de Latour, you have made me the happiest of men !” 
exclaimed Adolphe, his voice tremulous with emotion. “If Emma 
thinks of me with kindness, I can scorn all else the world could 
bestow !” 

“ What, even her father’s free gift of her hand and fortune?” 
exclaimed the banker, laying his hand heavily on the young man’s 
arm, and looking smilingly in his face. 

Somehow from that night Adolphe forgot that great grief which 
had so long hung over him, and the next day he resumed his 
studies, the old chiffonniere, so he informed his acquaintances, 
furnishing him with such means as enabled him to do so; and 
when at the end of a year he received from her father the hand of 
the beautiful Emma de Latour, he declared to the bridal party, the 
banker himself affirming it to be a fact, that it was wholly owing 
to the interference of the old chiffonniere that the wedding had 
been brought about. 


+ > 


MEERSCHAUM. 

This is a mineral of a white amie eppopeance it is composed 
of silica and carbonic acid. It is found in a parts of the 
world—Piedmont in Italy, Wales, in Great Britaim, ete. When 
first dug up it is soft and greasy, and lathers like soap, and on 
that account is used by some Tartar tribes for washing their 
clothes in place of soap. The well-known Turkey tobacco pipes 
are made of it, by a process like that for making pottery ware. 
The bowls of these Pipes are prepared for sale in Germany a 
soaking them first in w, then in wax, after which they are po 
i up.—Scientific American. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
HAST THOU BEEN TRUE TO ME, LOVE! ~ 


Hast thou been true to me, love? 

“0, tell me, is the vow 

You breathed when last we met, love, 
As sacred to thee now? 

Canst thou look into mine eyes, love, 
With the same unfaltering light’ 

With that unchanging smile, love, 
You wore that trysting night’ 


Dost thou remember, still, love, 
That balmy night in June, 

When we wandered side by side, love, 
Beneath the silver moon? 

When the shadows were a-sleeping 
In the valley and the grave, 

And the stars their watch were keeping 
With gentle eyes of love. 


The summer hours have gone, love, 
Its fleeting beauties dead ; 

And summer friends have all, love, 
Like summer glories fled ; 

But tell me is thy heart, love, 
As free from sin and blight, 

As true, as when we parted 
Upon that trysting night? 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


REMINISCENCES OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY FREDERICK STANHOPE. 


A TRIP UP THE COAST. 


STROLLING one fine summer afternoon dewn Long Wharf, I 
encountered my friend L——, who had lately purchased a fine 
yacht boat of some thirty tons burthen. 

“ Should you like to join me in a trip up the coast to a wreck ?” 
said he. 

“Nothing would give me greater pleasare, my dear fellow,” I 
replied. 

It was just the thing ; I had become heartily sick of the monot- 
ony of city life, and the change, with a prospect of adventure, ex- 
actly suited me. So putting a few clothes in a carpet bag, I was 
on board in an hour. 

It seemed that a barque from Malaga, latlen with wine and 
fruit, had made the coast some fifty miles to the northward of San 
Francisco, in a thick fog, and the captain, from the appearance of 
the land, fancied he was off the mouth of the harbor, and had ac- 
cordingly stood directly into the breakers before had discovered his 
mistake ; then letting go his anchors, in a great fright at the ap- 
pearance of Indians on the coast, he had jumped into a boat and 
pulled Iustily away, leaving his vessel to her fate. They were 
picked up the next day by a ship and brought into San Francisco. 

This was the whole story of the captain; he judged she was 
some fifty miles up the coast, and with this meagre information, 
she was put up at auction, to be sold for the benefit (?) of the un- 
derwriters. Not knowing whether she was above water or not, 
people did not dare to bid, until after a long while a man on spec- 
ulation ventured fifteen hundred dollars, and for that sum she was 
knocked down. Vessel and cargo could not have been worth less 
than seventy-five thousand dollars, and probably more, but just so 
loosely was business transacted in San Francisco, when the mas- 
ter eye and hand were not there to supervise. The purchaser 
Was a person entirely unacquainted with maritime affairs, and em- 
ployed L—— with his boat to carry himself and a party of men 
up to the wreck, if she could be found. 

We got away from the wharf with a fine breeze and fair tide, 
and soon cleared the outer harbor, but the wind drawing round 
ahead, we made little progress, and at dusk were off Balavinas 
Point becalmed, with 4 current setting us back towards the place 
we had left ; so as nothing was to be gained we concluded to pull 
in shore and come to anchor. Getting close in we found a small 
stream running into the sea, with a good harbor ; so we down kel- 
log, and im the jolly boat pulled up the creek, where we espied a 
house standing some little distance back. 

It was a perfect specimen of the old Californian ranche, enclosed 
by a straggling fence, with outbuildings for the servants; and 
with horns, bones and old hides scattered about in a particularly 
untidy manner. 

The building was in a state of deeay and filth, and the usual 
Tetinue of Indians and dogs were to be seen loitering about. The 
owner proved to be an old Dutch sailor, who, some twenty-five 
years previous had, after leaving his ship, got a grant of this land 
from a former governor, and scraping together by degrees a suffi- 
cient stock, had settled down quietly to vegetate away the remain- 
der of his existence, having Indians enough to do all the labor 
necessary 


We arrived at an unpropitious moment ; he had, in his old age, 
taken to himself a young wife; the daughter of his next neighbor 
(some fifteen miles off), whose years were scarcely a third of his 
own. As he did not feel that his person was such as to win a fair 
damsel’s heart, he judged that a proper degree of surveillance 
would be advisable ; so, after living together a short time, he came 
to the conclusion that a handsome young male cousin, who was 
im the habit of riding over very often, bringing a bottle of gin as 
an excuse, was rather too affectionate for the degree of relation- 
ship existing ; and waking up suddenly one afternoon, from his 
siesta, he discovered what would, if proved, make up a delightful 
ease of “crim. con.” Remonstrating, albeit quite gently, the 


youthfal swain took it so much to heart that he not only soundly 
thrashed the old man, but putting the bride on his horse, actually 
rode off with her, saying he should take her to her father’s. 


This was a few days previous to our arrival, and the old man | 


was 80 stricken down, that he had not seen a sober moment from 


that time. After relating his story, and in the most liberal man- | 


ner placing his whole household absolutely at our disposal, he re- 
lapsed into grief (and a bottle of brandy we had presented to 
him), and was during the night utterly oblivious. Finding one of 
the most intelligent of the Indian girls, who bore a strong like- 


ness to our host, a silk handkerchief bestowed procured us a sup- 


per and a place to spread our blankets, and we retired in due 
time to rest. : 

In the morning our landlord aroused us and as his stock of 
liquor was exhausted, his grief seemed most wonderfully abated. 
From him we learned that he had seen some natives from the 
wreck, that she was ashore and at low water nearly dry. This 


was to us glorious news, but her precise locality he did not 


know. After consultation, the owner, tired of the boat, hired the 
old fellow to accompany him with horses up the coast range, 
while we were to proceed by water; and either party reaching the 
wreck was to make a fire, the smoke to be a signal. 

The breeze had sprang up, and we embarked. During the day 
we made some twenty-five miles, and found ourselves at night to 
leeward of a point that made out several miles. On the other side 
of this we hoped to find the barque, but not liking to trust the 


navigation at night, we came to anchor close in shore. The next | 


day we soon doubled the point, and there, sure enongh, was the 
object of our search—but in a perfectly inaccessible position. She 
lay in a bay formed by two arms of land, bat across the entrance 
was a reef of rocks, with a surf beating over them, that no boat 
could have lived in for an instant. How she ever got in there 


was, and is, a mystery to me. Here was a tantalizing position— , 


the object in sight, but beyond our reach ; a fortune no doubt ly- 
ing there, but not to be had ; for though she might be approached 
by land, the rocky coast, precipitous heights and distance, pre- 
vented any possibility of packing the cargo on males er horses to 
the city. 

We ran over to the other point, but not a spot could be seen 


that was not white with surf, and if thus in so light a breeze, what | 


would it be in a gale ? 
there was a creek at Balavinas running into the interior, why not 
find one here? So returning to our previous anchorage, we be- 
gan a tour of investigation. After trying several little imlets un- 
successfully, we at last hit on what seemed to be a “de facto” 
stream, with good deep water, so into it we ran, and of all the 
tortuyus creeks it has ever been my fortune to happen on, I will 
give this the palm ; however, we went on, staking out a channel, 
naming it, by right, as we assumed, of discovery, Buenfortuna 
(good luck). 
to by want of water, and hauled in shore for a land survey. 
bank of the stream was a gentle ascent, and then came a level ex- 


At last a bright thought came to our aid ; | 


After going up some six miles, we were brought | 
The | 


tent of prairie. By our compass bearings, the wreck must lay | 
| were already speculating as to her cargo and their share of salvage, 


about due west from us; so well armed, we started on foot. 


We had made but a short distance, when a herd of wild cattle 
we had seen grazing and should have passed unnoticed, attracted | 
probably by our red shirts, made at us, bellowing furiously, with | 


their tails in the air. The way we ’bout ship for the creek was 
a caution, every man for himself, and no trees to dodge behind. 
I was rather in the rear of the party at the time, and on turning, 
was of course ahead, so pulling foot I soon reached the bank, 
where I was comparatively safe, as they would not be likely to run 
into the water, and turned to see the race. 

L——, being stout and heavily clad, was behind them all, and 
in fearfully close proximity to his stern sheets was a villanous old 
black bull, who was evidently bent on giving him a toss ; though 
his danger was imminent, I could not for my life refrain from 
laughter. He had abandoned his gun, but clung, apparently un- 
witting!%, to a large ham which we had taken as provisions ; it 
was miss and go, now bull, now L——, but at last he reached the 
bank, and as he leaped down the bull held up and the race was 
won. A shot from a musket taking effect in his flank, he started 
off with his fellows and was soon out of sight. 

Taking the precaution to cover our shirts with jackets, we ven- 
tured again, and with better success. At the end of two or three 
hours’ walk we reached the end of the prairie, and the ship was in 
sight. The creek ran up directly opposite her, with only a strip 
of land imtervening. Only transport the cargo across and we 
could lighter it to the ocean. 

Making a huge fire, the signal agreed on, we proceeded to in- 
spect the wreck. The tide was in and she was sitting perfect- 
ly upright in a bed of sand, with the chains all run out and 
one anchor under the bow. In such haste had she been abandon- 
ed that the sails were still flying, and had the weather for the past 
fortnight not been remarkably good, she mast have gone to pieces. 
The Indians had evidently been on beard, as there were raisin 
boxes strewn about. As the tide was running out, we were soon 
able to get on board, where we found the hatches broken open, and 
some little of the top cargo taken ouf, but comparatively nothing. 
The tide ebbed and flowed in her, but as the lower tiers were casks 
of wine, little damage had been done by the water. We at once 
proceeded to unbend the sails and get out the long boat, and by 
night we had made all snug, and brought on shore spars and sails, 
to construct a square tent house, deciding to sleep that night on 
the beach. 

The next morning the owner, with his guide, arrived, and was 
in great glee at our good fortune ; he at once despatched the old 
fellow back to his ranche for a drove of pack mules, and, in the 
meanwhile, we went on discharging the cargo. The second night 
we had our first expeiience of the grizzlies, attracted by the raisins, 


' the wind that her small spars snapped like pipe stems. 


of which they seemed very fond; they came down to the beach 
and devoured them in quantities, we not daring to make any dem- 
onstration from our tent; but determined to be ready for them the 
next night. The following day, of the spare spars and water-casks 
we built a regular barricade ; inside of this were piled up the boxes, 
many tiers high, and we thus had a most capital fort. They came 
at night, as before’; but no sooner did we catch sight of them than 
we drew trigger, and, after several shots, or rather broadsides, 
managed to disable two, one of them a cub, so that we easily des- 
patched them ; the rest retreated. These fellows furnished us with 
steaks for a long while. 

Never did I see such quantities of game; immense herds of elk 
occasionally appeared on a neighboring bluff, apparently number- 
ing hundreds, and, gazing down on us curiously, would toss their 
heads and dash off, making the earth tremble. We often found 
their horns on the prairie, some of them would stand six feet im 
height, branching out like a tree. From the creek we had a con- 
tinual supply of wild fowl, geese, and ducks, and teal, in the great- 
est abundance. Our table used to groan with good cheer; and 
wine being ad libitum, how we managed to work was a mystery. 

There was something peculiarly fascinating in this life, so wild 
and strange did it seem ; it appeared as though we were cast on 
some barren coast, and cut off from all the world beside. Myself 
and L—— having nothing particular to do with the wreck, our 
duty being confined to our boat, had a great deal of leisure, and 
while waiting for the horses, we amused ourselves by shooting and 
exploring the creek, marking the channel, ete. Being, at one time, 
in our boat down by the mouth where the stream was affected by 
the tide, we had moored for the night and turned in. In the morn- 
ing I awoke, and, poking my head up from the cuddy, found we 
were fast aground, and directly abreast of us on the shore, was a 
monstrous grizzly with two cubs ; she was as large as a small cow, 
and must have weighed fourteen or fifteen hundred. Here we 
were hard and fast, and liable at any time to a visit from bruin, 
when what were we to do! Qnietly awakening L——, I stated 
the case. “If they attempt to board us,” said he, “ we must go 
aloft and take our chance to shoot her. For an hour did we re- 
main motionless, watching her proceedings, while the cubs, sitting 
up. on their hind quarters, tossed stones about like children; the 
mother remained meditative. She seemed to be discussing the 
propriety of paying us a visit; but, tinally, off they moved, crash- 
ing through the woods like elephants. If we had only been afloat, 
we might have had a crack at them, but, as it was, we jadged dis- 
cretion to be the better part of valor. 

The mules arrived ; the work of transit began, and it was won- 
derful to see what weight the arrieras would pile on the poor beasts. 
While busily engaged, one morning, the fog, which, at that hour, 
was always dense, was this day remarkably so, and seemed to 
hang low, shutting the bay completely out from the sea; one of 
our men from the bluff sang out, “sail ho!” and there, sure 
enough, was a vessel, standing directly in for those deceptive 
“heads” that had caused the first wreck. On she came, with all 
sail set, seemingly to certain destruction; and some of the men 


when, providentially, the fog lifted for a moment, and revealed the 
breakers to her crew. ‘“‘ Hard down! hard down!” sang out the 
captain. The order was obeyed, but so suddenly did she come to 
Under so 
much headway it seemed as though she could not go clear; but 
there was just room, and as she came round, she must have grazed 
the reef. They were so near that a strong arm could have thrown 
from the bluff a stone on board. 

While the cargo was in course of transit, we took in a load and 
started for the city, having orders to charter a couple of schooners, 
and pilot them up to the mouth of the creek, where we were to 
supply them with freight. We had a good run, and were back 
again within the week, and then began the work in good earnest. 
From this time we had little leisure, and soon had the cargo sent 
to San Francisco; when firing the wreck, we abandoned her as 
she burned, leaving her lighting up the country for miles, and 
frightening the wild beasts from their lairs. The clear profit, after 
paying large expenses, was nearly twenty thousand dollars. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 


Tt was a fine Sabbath morning, in the year 1777, that the inhabi- 
tants of a little parish in the State of Vermont, and on the berders 
of New Hampshire, assembled in their accustomed place of worship. 
The cares of that fearful and long to be remembered summer had 
imprinted an unusually serious look upon the rough though not 
unpleasant countenance of the male members of that little con- 
gregaion- The rigid features relaxed, however, as they entered 

hallowed place, and felt the genial influence of a summer's 
sun, whose rays illuminated the sanctuary, and played upon the 
desk and upon the countenance of him who ministered there. He 
was a man, and his whitened locks and tottering frame 
evidenced that he had numbered threescore and ten years. n- 
ing the sacred volume, the minister was about to commence the 
services of the morning, when a messenger, almost breathless, rushed 
into the-church, exclaiming : “The cnemy are marching upon our 
western counties!” The mar looked around upon his congrega- 
tion and announced his text : “ He that hath a garment let him sell 
it and buy a sword.” After a few preliminary remarks, he added : 
“Go up, my friends, I beseech you, to the help of your neighbors, 
against the mighty. Advance into the field of battle, for God will 
muster the hosts of war. Religion is too much interested in: the 
success of this day not to lend your influence. As for myself, age 
sits heavily upon me, and I cannot go with you; neither have I 
representatives of my family to send. My daughters—my daugh- 
ters cannot draw the sword, nor handle the musket in defence of 
their country, but they can use the hoe—so that when the toil-wora 
soldier returns from the field of battle, he may not suffer for the 
necessaries of life.” The venerable pastor bowed his head in devo- 
tion. When he again looked around, his audience was gone. One 
by one they had silently left the house of God, and ere the sun had 
that day set, the male inhabitants of that little parish, who were 
able to bear arms, were on their way to meet the enemies of their 
country on the tield of Bennington.— Boston Transcript. 
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PEREKOP. 

Our engraving con- 
veys to the reader an ex- 
cellent idea of this im- 

t place, Pereko; 

the Crimea—its mili- 


tary 

dicated by the passage 
of a Russian column, 
with lances, artillery, 
and all the pomp, pride 
and circumstance of war. 
The buildings delineated 
are a port station and a 
depot for salt, which is 
manufactured here. The 
old minaret on the right 
marks the road to Sim- 
pheropol ; on the east of 
the town is a fortress 
containing a palace, bar- 
racks, a mosque and a 
Greek church. The vil- 
lage is principally occu- 
pied by government em- 
ployees, and persons en- 


greed in the salt manu- 
ure. It is avery im- 


portant point of the Cri- 
mea, as from it the Rus- 
sians have been in the 
habit of receiving their 
supplies. From the Rus- 
sian side the village is 
entered by a bridge 
which crosses a deep and 
wide cut across the isth- 
mus, and this has un- 
doubtedly given its 
name to the isthmus— 
Perekop signifying a 
ditch, in the Russian lan- 


. The isthmus of 
= separates the 
Black from the Putrid 
Sea, and is about seven- 
teen miles long and tive 
broad. It is the princi- 
pal entrance to the Cri- 
mea. There is another, 
however—a narrow 
tongue of land seventy 
miles long—running be- 
tween the Sivash, or Pa- 
trid Sea, and the Sea of 
Azff, and separated 
from the main land at 
the northern extremity 
by a narrow channel. 

are several port 
stations along this road, 
and a ruined fortress at the southern extremity where it joins the 
main land. The communication between the Russian main land 
and the Crimea was completed not many years ago by the con- 
struction of a bridge, and by this way the principal intercourse be- 
tween the eastern part of Russia and the Crimea isnow carried on. 
The Russians, in occupying and fortifying the Crimea, appcar 
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to have guarded well their approaches, and to have provided 
against every possible contingency that might arise in case of 
war. Not only have they rendered Sebastopol impregnable (a 
perfect Gibraltar of the East, as events have proved), but mili- 
tary science has been exhausted in improving the nature of the 
ground in every direction throughout the entire Crimea peninsula. 


with its continuous firey 
and fighting, its victories 
even so dearly purchased 
by the allies, have de. 
monstrated that Russia 
is the most powerful mil. 
i nation on the face 
If, in the 
midst a 80 
vast, deplorable aan 
heart-rending as this war 
in the East, we could in. 
dulge in mirth, we might 
smile at the predictions 
which were so confident. 
ly uttered by the allies 
when they commenced 
it, and at their deprecia- 
tion of the power of a 
rmment military in 
its We 
were told that the Rus- 
sian government was in- 
variably cheated by its 
officials ; that its ships 
were rotten and leaky; 
that the walls of its fort- 
resses were 8v badly con- 
structed, and made of 
such wretched stone, that 
the recoil of their own 
ns would shatter them. 
he English were fore- 
most in the gullibili 
with which they swal- 
lowed every story of this 
kind; so that we su 
pose nine-tenths of the 
officers and men who 
embarked for the Cri- 
mea, fancied the reduc- 
tion of Sebastopol a 
mere telle—the af- 
fair of a few weeks’ cam- 
paign. They have now 
ceased to despise their 
enemy, even when they 
have as yet obtained no 
successes commensurate 
with the treasure and 
blood lavished in the 
campaign. We are well 
aware that the popular 
feeling in our country 
has pretty generally 
sided with the allies 
[See page 45.) against Russia ; but one 
thi is certain—thus 
far the military energy 
of Russia has not evinced that lack of discipline and effectiveness 
which was generally believed it would. en fighting on their 
own soil, and for their own homesteads likewise, are not unfre- 
quently animated by a more valorous and enduring spirit of re- 
sistance than are those who arc not moved by the same patriotic 
impulses. 
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ENVY. 

The world is full of envious people, who, in defiance of the 
commandment, covet their neighbor’s goods, while they rail at the 
partiality of fortune, which raises one individual and depresses 
another without rhyme or reason. Few of these envious gentle- 
men are willing to trace effects to causes, and accept the condi- 
tions on which the suecess they hate is really based. An individ- 
ual of this kind was one day dining with Marshal Moncey, a sur- 
vivor of the glories of the Napoleonic era. 

“ Ah!” said he, “I should like to be a marshal of France, with 
aretired pension. What a fine life! Now you have seven or 


eight hundred thousand francs income, hotels, castles, all sorts of | 


honors ; fortune has loaded you with her favors, and these have 
all come to you by good luck, marshal.” 

“Do you think so?” replied the marshal. “ Well, I will sur- 
render all I have to you for the hundred thousandth part of what 
it cost 

“O, you're joking!” 

“Not at all. My fortune is an incumbrance to me, and I shall 
be glad to get rid of it; in fact I was looking for some one to 
take it off my hands at a bargain. Now post yourself at the end 
of this alley, at seventy-tive paces distant, or I’ll give you a hun- 
dred paces, to show how liberal Lam; I will send for thirty gren- 
adiers, all good shots—you see I treat you as a friend. You shall 
give the word of command yourself: they shall fire on you once 
only, and if you are not touched, my fortune shall be yours after 
this little trial.” 

The gentleman to whom this liberal proposition was presented, 
made a wry face and refused it, though the marshal had been shot 
at, during twenty years, by two or three million soldiers, who had 
always missed their mark. 

ST. LAWRENCE HALL, TORONTO, CANADA, 

The first engraving on page 44 is an accurate representation of 
this fine building. It was erected from designs furnished by W. 
Thomas, Esq., of Toronto, in 1849—50, for the accommodation 
of public meetings “and assemblies. It is substantially built of 
brick. Its total length is one hundred and forty feet, including 
the wings ; the height of the pediment is seventy-tive feet, and of 
the cupola one hundred and twenty feet. The facing is of Queens- 
town and Ohio freestone. The arcade shown in our view opens in- 
tothe St. Lawrence, a glimpse of which is given. The two wings 
of the building, which add to its extent and appearance, are pri- 
vate property ; but the architecture is made to conform to the de- 
sign of the hall. The hall occupies the whole of the interior of 
the main building. It is a fine room, one hundred feet long, 
fort¥-five feet wide and twenty-six feet high. On the second floor 
are the news-room, the office of the board of trade, and other of- 
fices. The rents accruing from the market-house and from the 
stores in the lower part of the building, will, it is estimated, defray 
not only the cost of the building, but its current yearly expenses. 
St. Lawrence Hall is a fine structure, and a great addition to 
the architectural beauties of Toronto. 


Tue Dirrerence.—An English lord Tom Noddy who had a 
dispute with one of the wealthiest London bankers, said: “I 
would have you to know, sir, that I am a man of quality.” 
“Very true,” replied the banker, “ and I am a man of quantity.” 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. The quidnuncs who prognosticated a cold summer have 
been obliged to confess themselves false prophets of late. 
.+.. Mrs. Mary Chandler, who sang in a choir before General 
Washington, lately died at, Harvard, Mass., aged over ninety. 
. A villanous old bachélor said women were as fond of re- 
tailing slander as of hearing compliments. 
«++. The old red walls of the auditorium of the Boston Thea- 
tre are to be painted of a lighter hue. 
«++. The Phi Beta Kappa of this year is a man of true genius 
—Mr. Wm. H. Hurlburt, author of Gan-Eden. 
-++» Dog hunting has been a very profitable business in New 
York. ‘The mayor paid fifty cents for cach capture. 
-.. The story that the historian Bancroft had turned Roman 
Catholic, is said to be mere idle gossip. 
. The Newfoundland cod and herring fisheries have been re- 
munerative during the present scason. 
+++. The best novels published for many years, are Charles 
Reade’s “ Peg Woffington” and “ Christie Johnson.” 
. If prophets find no favor in their native land, vocalists 
itness Miss Hensler’s success in Boston. 
«++. Daniel Pratt, Jr., denies the assertion of Mellen, that he is 
rising a foreign legion to destroy Boston and the Habeas Corpus. 
- All the prisoners in the Easton (Pa.) jail lately gave leg 
bail to the janitor, without asking if he liked it. 
- Capt. Rodman of the army has a machine that casts sixty 
Minig bullets in a minute—beating the British we twenty. 
- Mr. Wilson, of Texas, produces from six to eight hundred 
dollars worthof honey yearly. “ How doth the little busy bee,” ete. 
A light-house, surpassing in massiveness and strength the 
famous Eddystone light-house , is to be erected on Minot’s Ledge. 


The operations of the squirrels in the trees oa Boston 

The handsomest continental company we have yet seen is 
the Amoskeag (N. H.) Veterans, who lately visited our city. 


WEALTH IN AMERICA. | 

Is it not a great pity that the law of primogeniture no longer | 
exists in these United States ?’—a burning shame that the eldest | 
son cannot monopolize all the pinchings, and savings, and shavings 
of his father Dives? It would be so luxurious for the eldest son, | 
especially if he happened to be a fool, to have his brothers and sis- | 
ters dependent on him for their bread and butter, or on themselves 
or strangers for a start in the world. ‘“ What a confounded blun- | 
dah it was,” cries young snob, “in our ancestors to repeal the | 
English laws of succession! It plays the very deuce with the aris- | 
tocracy—faet, we can’t have any aristocracy in consequence of | 


| this blundah. When the governor goes off, I sha’n’t have but 


three thousand dollahs ; for there are nine other individuals in our | 
interesting family, so my brothahs and sistahs will cheat me out of | 
twenty-seven thousand dollahs—exactly. What an infamous 
boah!” Yes, young snob is right; the aristocracy of money in 
this country is not transmissible. With very few exceptions, our 
rich men have made their money themselves. Our friend Mr. 
Ormolu is worth three hundred thousand dollars, which he made | 
in land speculations ; beginning life with one dime, which he pos- 
sessed when he was a very small boy of no particular parentage. | 
He was very happy so long as he was busy, but he has now fool- 
ishly, we think, given up business, and is neither so happy nor 
hearty as he used to be. He dined of old on crackers and cheese 
at a grocer’s counter, and enjoyed a good appetite and digestion. 
Now he has a French cook and dyspepsia. It used to be a great 
treat to him to ride ten miles out of town on the top of a stage | 
coach ; he is very ill at cas? now in his splendid carriage, with the 
varnished panels bearing his arms—an invention of a seal-cuttcr, 
and very fine, being a heterogencous mass of armor, griffins, lance- 
heads, unicorns and flying dragons. The little Irish boy who 
surreptitiously rides on his foot-board enjoys the motion of his | 
carriage far more than he himself. Mrs. Ormolu was a deal hap- 
pier when she was making overalls at seven cents the pair, than | 
she is now when she affects a taste for the fine arts, and listens to 
“O dolee contento” through a double-barrelled opera-glass. Now 
the Ormolus have a very large family, who are being brought up 
very luxuriously and expensively, and each of them is capable of 
spending a very large fortune individually. What will be the con- | 
sequence? Ormolu will not, as he would like, found a family of 
nabobs. Those young Ormolus will not be rich men. The divi- 
ded hoards of the parent Ormolu will be rapidly squandered, and | 
very likely, in the course of a few years after the death of the suc- 
cessful speculator, Byron Ormolu will be driving a cab, and John | 
Jacob Ormoln retailing liquor on a race course. Seriously, we 
have reason to rejoice that hereditary wealth in this country is 
only an exceptional occurrence. The tide of wealth dammed up in 
a single channel for a brief space is soon scattered again in a 
thousand rills, and flows off in a thousand directions. Men must 
make money by their own exertions. And another very healthy 
feature in our social system is the necessity of useful exertion 
which public opinion imposes on every citizen. The few who 
inherit wealth do not command respect simply from that fact. If 
they wish to stand well with society, they must bestir themselves 
and actively engage in enterprises which will give circulation to 
their revenues. In no country are there fewer idlers among the 
rich than in ours ; and some of our very busiest men are those who 
are under the least necessity of exertion, and employ themselves 
voluntarily to escape ennui and censure. 


SrrawBerries.—The yield of the Jenny Lind strawberry this | 
season demonstrated the excellence of this variety. They were 
raised by Mr. Fay, of Cambridgeport, and the plants sold this | 
spring at three dollars a dozen; rather a high figure, but the rar- | 
ity warranted it. Anybody can raise tine strawberries wno has 
time and patience. They do not require a rich soil, but they ex- | 
pect perfect cleanliness of culture, and plenty of soft water. A 
moderate dressing of ashes is recommended for them. 


ConsoLaTions FoR THE HunGry.—We commend the follow- 
ing wise maxims of the Persians to those clerical employés who 
are required to work seven hours on a stretch without a morsel of | 
food : “‘ Hunger is a cloud from which issues a rain of eloquence 
aud science ; satiety is a cloud whence comes a rain of ignorance 
and grossness.” “ When the stomach is empty, the body becomes | 
mind ; but when it is too full, the mind becomes body.” 


A VENERABLE CLERGYMAN.—The Rev. John Sawyer (Father 
Sawyer, as he is fondly termed by his friends), a native of Hebron, 
Connecticut, and now in his hundredth year, lately made a pil- | 
grimage, from his present residence in Maine, to his birthplace, 
and preached there. He found only two persons who were living | 
at the time he left, when twelve years of age. 


| 
| 


E. L. Davenrort.—We  pnderstand that Mr. Barry, of the 
Boston Theatre, is in treaty™with this favorite actor for an early | 
engagement at his theatre. We hope to see Mr. Davenport here 
again, and to witness his chaste and correct delineations of his 
role of characters. 


To CorresroxpEeNts.—We are being constantly addressed 
from all parts of the country, with letters of inquiry, relating to 
various subjects. Such of these as contain letter-stamps te prepay 
the postage in return, are answered promptly, otherwise the letters 
are taken no further notice of. We adhere strictly to this rule. 

PicrorraL, Vouume Erent.—We have now on hand and for 
sale the eighth volume of our Pictorial, elegantly bound, in uni- 
form style with the previous numbers, fall gilt and in best manner. 
We sell the set of eight volumes complete for sizteen dollars. 


| Mr. Dexter. 


| S. Whiting.—At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Seeley, 
| Miss Susan Wilson.—At Seuth Plymouth, Mr. Wm. H. Short, of Providence, 


| Mickle to Mary daughter Of Hea. B. H. of Boston. 


| Shattuck, 70; 


YANKEE TWIGS AND YANKEE WHERRIES. 
General Peaslee, the collector of this port, a citizen of New 
Hampshire, in the course of his speech at the Revere House din- 


| ner to that fine corps, the “ Amoskeag Veterans,” related the fol- 


lowing anecdote with the happiest effect :—‘‘ The splendid packet 
ship New World was launched from the ship-yard of the celebrated 
Mr. Donald McKay, of East Boston, some time about the year 
1843, and was immediately placed in the Liverpool line of Messrs. 
Grinnell, Minturn & Co., of New York. Her masts and timbers 
were of New Hampshire growth, and fully worth their place in 
the then most magnificent specimen of naval architecture that had 
been set afloat. Her appearance at Liverpool, as she sailed up the 
Mersey, attracted a crowd of spectators to the piers, and when she 
had found her place in the dock, her decks were thronged with a 
press of curious visitors, anxious to condemn, but compelled to 
admire. It was very hard for John Bull to acknowledge himself 
beaten on his own boasted element, and one of the visitors, glane- 
ing his eyes up the shrouds, endeavored to save the national credit 
by the discovery and sapient remark that ‘ probably the masts were 
of Canadian growth.’ The remark was overheard by a sailor, 
whose home was among the granite hills, then at work furling the 
sails aloft. Quick as thought he slid down the rigging, and pull- 
ing up his waistbands as he advanced towards the stranger, indig- 
nantly exclaimed : them are twgs—grew under Moose 
Hillock ; and, let me tell you, we’ve got a few more saplins up in 
them same woods, and when they get their growth we’ll quit cross- 
in’ the Atlantic any more in such wherries as this!” The Great 
Republic, equal to a large fleet of old-fashioned merchantmen, as 
she was launched from the same ship-yard, and built up, too, from 
the same forests, made the threat of the indignant sailor something 
more than a vain boast.” 


‘No, sir! 


EXTRAORDINARY LEGISLATION, 
An exchange has the following : 


“Statute or Genera Warren.—The Committee of the 
Board of Directors of the Bunker Hill Monument Association, on 
the subject of procuring a statute of General Warren, has reported 
that the subseription for that object having been completed, a con- 
tract has been made with Mr. Henry Dexter for the execution of 
the statute, and that a model of the proposed statute, in small, had 
been already made by him.” 


We were not aware that the Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion had any authority to procure for the Common- 
wealth, the law-making power being vested in the legislature. 
Yet it seems that they have delegated the law-making power to 
The latter gentleman had better stick to his busi- 
and leave the making of statutes to the 


** statutes 


ness of making “‘ statues,” 


constitutional authorities. 


Park Bensamix.—Our friend Park Benjamin, the poet, critic 
and lecturer, is now located at West Fourteenth Street, New York, 
where he acts as councillor and attorney for authors, negotiates 
with booksellers for the sale of MSS., and receives application 
from managers of lyceums for lectures, enough we should think, to 
keep his active mind from rusting. Mr. Benjamin’s advertising 
card was inserted in our last number. 


“Doesticks.’’—This name, the nom de plume of Mr. Mortimer 
Thompson, will be rendered famous by his volume of sketches 
entitled Doestrcks and what he says.” Genuine humor and 
sharp satirical hits at the follies and humbugs of the day, conveyed 
im a very original style, are the staple of the book, of which we 


shall have more to say anon. 


Tue Sportsman’s Portroiio.—Enclose us twenty-five cents, 
and receive this centre-table ornament, elegantly illustrated, by 
return of mail. To young persons studying drawing, it is indis- 
pensable, and a beautiful pictorial gem for ail. 


Batiovu’s Dottar Montuty.—This favorite magazine is tor 
sale at all the periodical depots throughout the country for ten cents 
per single copy, each number complete in itself. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. William H. Simpson to Mrs. Susan 
L. A. Jones; by Kev. Theodore Parker, Richard Wilson, Esq. of Philadelphia, 
to Maria A., youngest daughter of the late Peter Howard, of this city ; by Kev. 
Mr. Winkley, Mr. Eliphalet M. Rollins to Mrs. Harriet Bacon; by Rev. Mr. 
Gaylord, Mr. Joseph B. Aiden, of Boston, to Miss Caroline M. Furber, of 


| Somerviile; by Rev. Mr. Stone. Mr. A. L. Davis to Miss Sarah J. H. Riley.—At 
| Charlestown, by Kev. Mr Laurie, Mr. Daniel L. Seaward, 
| A. Morgan.—At Cambridgeport, Mr. George A. Wadley, of Boston, to Miss 


Jr., to Miss Susan 
Mary T. Lovejoy.—At Waitham, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. Benjpmsin F. Cobleigh, 
of Watertown, to Miss Mary E. Walcott.—At Dedham, Mr. D. Hartshorn, 
of West Roxbury, to Miss Sarah A. Perkins.—At Salem, by a Mr. Cariton, 
Mr. Samuel L. Allen to Miss Kate Day, of Berwick, Me.—At Holliston, by Rev. 
Mr. Tucker, Kev. William E. Caldwell, of Jamesville, New York, to Miss Jenny 
Mr. Charlies G. Baldwin to 


R. 1., to Miss Eunice B., daughter of Capt. Nathan King.—At Billerica, by 
Rev. Mr. Stearns, Mr. George H. Kussell to Miss Helen F. Bowen. —At Lenox, 
Mr, Frederick William Rackeman, of New York. to Miss Dwight 
Sedgwick.—At Nashua, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Willis, Mr. Charies F. Stetson, of 

Medford, Mass., to Miss Ellen 3. Colburn.—At Louisville, Ky., Mr. James Me- 


A HS Ss > 
‘In this city, Hon. Samuel Sumner Wilde, 36: Mrs. Jane Catherine, wife of 
Mr. Joseph D. Whiton, 32; Mrs. Abigail, wife of Mr. Austin Fisk, 52; Charles 
Everett, Esq., 63.—At Charlestown, Mrs. Miriam W., widow of Chester 
Miss Mary L. Everett, 25.—At Camb . Dr. Charles H. 
Pierce, 41, formerly of Salem.—At Dorchester, Mr. John Kettell, 70.—At Au- 
burndale, Mrs. Catherine S., wife of Mr. J. BE. Woodbridge, 48.—At Newton 
Corner, Mrs. Elizabeth Hodgdon, 56.—At Dedham, Mr. George Ellis, 63.—At 
West Dedham, Miss Mary J. Thompson, 22.—At Medford, Miss Merey Tufts, 
73.—At Lynn, Mrs. Mary F Breed, 27.—At Lynnfield. Mr. David Augustus 
Swasey, 21.—At South Danvers, Miss Fanny Felton, 64.—At Swampscott, Mrs. 
Sarah Bartlett, 55.—At Marblehead, Samuel 8. Trefry, Esq., 61.—At Essex, 
Mr. Caleb Haskell, 62.—At Newbury port, Mrs. Johanna Jones, 86.—At Ply- 
mouth, Mr. Micah Richmond, 52.—At Worcester, Mr. Justin Cotten, 55.—At 
Clinten, Mr. William S. Jewett, of Bolten, 41.—At Athol, Dr. Wiliam H. 
63.—At Barre. Mr. Abraham 81.—At Franklin, Gibert Loth- 
of Sharen, 76.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Mary Ann Thompsep, 21.— 
Vt., Mrs. Lueretia Prentiss, 70.—At Cumberland, Me., Mr. 
Daniel Moore, printer, 27, formerly of Salem.—At Bangor, Me., Mrs. Ana Saw- 
yer, 68.—At New York, Mrs. Eliza Jane Hopper, 27. — Philadel Mr. 
Mr B. Martin, of > 


Jesse T7.—At Washington, D. C., Jacob 
port, At Michigan, George Hanscom 
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46 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

A Frenchman arrived at Cincinnati, recently, who said he was 
an officer in Napoleon’s body guard, and was absent on leave of 
the emperor. He exhibited signs of insanity, and was placed in 
a room in the fourth story of his hotel. He had been there but a 
short time, when he leaped from a window to the pavement, break- 
ing his limbs in a horrid manner. He was taken to the hospital, 
and $600 found in his possession. —— A number of flags have 
been received at the Navy Department, captured by Lieut. Preble, 
from piratical junks in the Chinese seas. —— General Quitman 
dclivered a lecture, a few days ago, at Jackson, Miss., before a 
lange audience, in favor of the private conquest of Cuba. He 
argued that this was the only plan, as the attempt to purchase had 
failed, and its public conquest would be rendered barren by the 
emancipation of the blacks before the island could come in posses- 
sion of the United States. Henry Amory Pratt, the celebrated 
rough-rider in the 2d regiment of life guards, quartered at Wind- 
sor, England, blew his brains out with his carbine. —— At Cin- 
cinnati an interesting daughter of a respected German died very 
suddenly. On the following morning the mother died of cholera. 
This sudden breaking up of the family so worked upon the mind of 
the father that he sprang from the third story window of his resi- 
dence down to the sidewalk, injuring himself so that he died in a 
few hours after. His name was Gottwell. —— The Chicago Dem- 
ocrat says that immense numbers of cattle and hogs are now being 
shipped from that city for Eastern markets. State elections 
will take place on the first Monday of Augustin Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri and Texas; in Tennessee on the 
first Thursday of the same month, and in North Carolina on the 
second Thursday thereof; in Maine, on the second Monday of 


September, and in Vermont on the first Tuesday of the same 


month. —— In Europe, people take off their hats to great men ; in 
America, great men take off their hats to the people. Several 
young men, some of them sons of the most respected citizens of 
Winsted, Conn., have been engaged, during the winter and spring, 
in a series of burglaries. By the use of false keys, they had been 
in the hahit of entering stores in the village, and were making pre- 
parations for a visit to the Winsted Bank when they were discov- 
ered. —— The mayor of St. Louis has issued a proclamation, 
ordering the closing of all confectionery stores, barber-shops, and 
cigar stores, and stopping the sale of papers on Sunday. The 
Mail says that a young lady of the highest social position, now 
visiting a family here, has been detected in stealing jewelry—that 
the property was found upon her person by its owner, and was 
given up by the thief. James M. Pendleton, onc of the seconds 
in the late New York ducl, has cscaped to England. Harris 
Stratton, of Northficld, Mass., who was in Kansas for eight months, 
gives glowing accounts of the territory, and considers it far supe- 
rior to Illinois or any of the Western States for agricultural pur- 
poses or healthiness. There are 212 convicts in the Alabama 
penitentiary, four more than there are cells in the prison. The 
Johnstown Echo says, the Pennsylvania Canal and Railroad have 
sold their entire stock of cars to the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
$100,000, although the estimate of the stock did not reach 
$50,000.—— The Athens, Ala., Herald says that a youth died 
there, lately, from the sting of a locust. —— The earliest instance 
of a double Christian name, which has becn found in England, is 
that of Sir Thomas Richard Ellys, who, in 1408, levied troops in 
Yorkshire. —— A curious case of the recovery of the sense of 
hearing, after it had been lost for a long time, occurred the other 
day in New Haven. John Connelly, a gardener, who had been 
wholly deaf for a great many years, was startled while going across 
the green by hearing a passing carriage, and since then his hearing 
has been restored so that he can detect the slightest sound. —— A 


new steamer, to be built by George Steers, the builder of the yacht 
America, is to be added to the Collins’ line. 


Mopet Orcanxn Harmoxivms.—We were recently shown, at 
the establishment of Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, a new instrument 
brought out by them, called the Organ Harmonium. This instru- 
ment embraces all the desirable qualities of the organ, having two 
manuals, or rows of keys, and eight stops, by which nearly every 
effect can be obtained that is produced upon the organ. Being 
supplied at reduced rates, it is placed within the reach of almost 
every society, and, in our opinion, a neater or more desirable in- 
strument for church use cannot be found. Their Model Melo- 
deons fully sustain the reputation which they have gained as 


unrivalled instruments, and which they well deserve. 


Tue Haxvest.—Our exchanges from every quarter bring 
cheering accounts of the growing crops, and there is now every 
reason to believe that the harvest of 1855 will be the largest ever 
realized in this country. Stimulated by short supplies and high 
prices, and by the prospect of a ready market in Europe, an un- 
usual breadth of land has becn secded. 


Demanpinc Ixpemnity.—The London News, under the hopes 
inspired by the news from the Crimea, urges the necessity of im- 
posing sharp terms upon the court of St. Petersburg. “ Russia,” 
says that journal, “‘ must be made to give an indemnity, to defray 
all the expenses of the war.” The czar docs not yet see the mat- 
ter im the same light as the News. 


Importaxt !—According to the Paris fashions, every 
geutleman should wear a fancy silk cravat with a large bow, and 
his morning pocket handkerchief should be of the finest linen 
cambric with a small vine in @ delicate color, gray, pink or blue, 
ruaning under the hem of the bandkerchief ! 


Worru Remeupenixo.—Two minutes is the extent that any 
onc should trespass upon an editor's time, unless he is upon busi- 
ness of importance. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


All the gambling saloons in San Francisco have been closed. 

The Astor House, New York, has been newly refitted, and its 
former attractions added to. 

A woman's hospital has been opened in New York, at 83 Madi- 
son Avenue. 

At the present day, there are nowhere such good tanners as in 
Russia, and nowhere are furs so well dressed and prepared for use. 

Sir Joseph Paxton calculates that his proposed boulevards round 
London would cost $11,300,000, and would make it the most mag- 
nificent city in the world. 

President Pierce, ex-President Tyler and Secretary Marcy have 
each received land warrants of one hundred and sixty acres, for 
services in the war of 1812, and the war against Mexico. 

It is now announced that the unexampled coolness of the scason 
is owing to “spots on the sun,” which can be seen through a 
telescope. 


The eldest daughter of John Y. Mason, minister to France, has 
been married, in Paris, to Mr. R. Heath, of Virginia, and came 
passenger to America in the steamer Atlantic. 

The New York and New Haven Railroad Company are held 
responsible for the over-issues of stock by Robert Schuyler, by the 
decision of the Superior Court of New York. 

It is said that oiled sawdust, acted on by the rays of the sun, 
will undergo the process of ignition spontaneously in about six- 
teen hours. 


An indignant correspondent of the London Record calls atten- 
tion to an iniquitous manufacture at Birmingham—that of Hindoo 
idols for exportation. 

The convents which are to be immediately suppressed in Pied- 
mont, in consequence of the new law, amount to thirty-four, viz., 
twenty-one of monks, and twelve of nuns, 

A stranger in Mexico is struck with the appearance of the mil- 
liners’ shops, where twenty or thirty stout men with moustaches 
are employed in making muslin gowns, caps and artificial flowers. 

The new homestead law of this State exempts a man’s imple- 
ments or tools from the law's clutch. This is supposed to cover 
the libraries of lawyers and scholars, as well as the adzes and 
squares of carpenters. 

Archdeacon Jeffreys, a missionary in the East Indies, states that 
“for one really converted Christian as the fruit of missionary 
labor, the drinking practice of the English has made fully one 
thousand drunkards in India.” 


The New York Herald complains that its fashionable hotels are 
emptying, and scarcely any of the travelling public are in town. 
The proprietors of the hotels are endeavoring to coax their cus- 
tomers back by lowering their prices of board. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says that there are more stores and 
houses for rent in that city at present, than at any previous period 


in the last ten years. A large number of citizens have been com- 
pelled to go to the country and elsewhere in consequence of “ hard 
times.” 

On the day of the Bunker Hill celebration, the tolls collected 
on Warren and Charles River bridges amounted to the enormous 
sum of siz hundred and forty dollars, being the largest amount ever 
collected in this section of the country for tolls during twenty-four 
hours. 

Pow-e-shick, principal chief of the Foxes, of the confederated 
band of the Saes and Foxes of the Mississippi River, died recently 
on the Osage River, in Kansas Territory. He was something of 
aman; pity he drank. The name of his successor is Pee-shee- 
she-moon. Our respects to the distinguished native. 

A letter from Eaton, O., dated 18th ult., says: “Several thou- 
sand able-bodied men are needed here. They would receive twelve 
to eighteen dollars per month and found. Several hundred could 
find employment in this section from now until fall, and receive 
good wages, and be otherwise well cared for.” 

A resolution was passed by both houses of the Connecticfit 
Legislature, on the 23d ult., proViding that “George Hoyt and 
others, of Norwalk, be permitted to enter their petition for a law 
relating to the planting of oysters in the Secretary's office, any rule or 
law to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


A correspondent of the Post has sent that paper a communica- 
tion ridiculing the immense, broad-brimmed straw hats young 
ladies wear in the vicinity of Boston, where they are anxious to 
appear strikingly rural. One of them frightened the writer’s horse 
so much that he tossed the rider from his back. 

Miss Harrict S. Russell has received the appointment of 
master at Great Falls, N. H., in place of Hon. Richard Russell, 
deceased. Miss Russell has had the charge of the office during 
the time her father held the appointment, and has proved herself a 
faithful and cfficient public servant. 

The Culpepper ( Va.) Observer advertises for an apprentice as 
follows: “‘ Boys that are in the habit of smoking cigars, or carry- 
ing a watch, will not be taken. We want good boys, who will 
attend church, Sunday-school, and are not apt to be spoilt when 
they get a genteel suit of clothes upon their backs.” 


The Sultan of Turkey has recently conferred on Dr. Charles 
T. Jackson, of Boston, the decoration of the Imperial Order of 
the Mejidich, of the fifth class (chevalicr), for the discovery of the 
pain-subduing properties of ether yapor, which is now so favorably 
manifesting its bencficial influence in the armies of the Crimea. 

There is quite a ferment among the Saugecn Indians in Upper 
Canada, who complain of having been over-reached by the gov- 
ernment in a treaty respecting their lands, which they agreed, on 
certain conditions, to cede to the crown. The provincial news- 
papers say a rebellion is threatened, which may cost both blood 
and treasure. 

We learn from the Herald that Louis Adolphe Estrampes, bro- 
ther of Francisco Estrampes, lately ted at Havana, is now in 
New York, and about to become a citizen. Senor Estrampes, who 
is twenty-five years old, and a wWell-accomplished gentleman, is, we 
believe, about to adopt some pursuit in life there suited to his 
abilities. 

A most notable instance of real kind-heartcdness is recorded of 
Mr. Stetson, of the Astor House, who, on the day previous to the 
sailing of the Arctic expedition, went down to vessels in the 
yacht “ Mystery,” with a load of delicacies suitable for a sea voy- 


age, and distributed them among the and men of 
expedition. 
Watches, equal to the best , are manufactured in the 


suburban town of Waltham. ne prices for which these are sold 
range from $20 to $200 each, at retail. A large building has been 
erected on the south of Charles River, which is kept closed 
against intrusive eyes, The company is doi large business, 


and the day is not far distant, we apprehend, when Waltham 
watches will be as famous and valuable as the best from London, 
Paris and the European cities generally. 


Foreign Items. 


Dr. William C. Starbuck, « skilfal American dentist, and a 
native of Nantucket, but recently a resident at Lisbon, has been 
appointed dentist to the royal family in Portugal. 

The Nuremberg Courier states, under the head of Stuttgart, that 
the corporation of Baisingen, in the province of Horb, have sold 
their poorhouse to the Jews, and sent their poor to America, 

The Limerick Chronicle _ the following in its army news :— 
“The widow of Corporal John Brown, of the royal sappers and 
miners, has married the Emperor of Morocco. “phe is an Irish. 
woman. 


Lavigne, one of the oldest p:nsionnaires of the Académie Impé- 
riale de Musique, and the predecessor of Nouritt and Dupré, diced 
a few wecks ago at Pau, his native town. He was. much distin- 
guished at the opera for his fine tenor voice from 1808 to 1825. 

An Italian actress, forty years old, and the mother of six or 
seven children, is startling the Parisians. Her name is Adelaide 
Ristori. Her “ beauty is angelic ”’—and she is tragedian like Ra- 
chel, and commedian like Mars, 


At the Paris Exhibition there are no less than 388 exhibitors of 
musical instruments. Of these, four only are from the United 
States. The Palace of Industry is occasionally open to the pub- 
lic gratuitously. On such days the number of visitors excccds 
80,000 
* According to an official return, at least two hundred Tartar yil- 
lages had abandoned the Russian side and taken that of the allies, 
The emperor had ordered that at the end of the war lands in the 
former occupation of these ‘Tartars should be divided among the 
Greek volunteers. 

The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier have recently caused the 
old convent of La Rabida, near Cadiz, in which Christopher 
Columbus resided on his return from his first voyage, to be re- 
pared, and afterwards partook of breakfast in the cell the great 
navigator had occupied. 


One of the curiosities to be sent from Prague to the Paris Exhi- 
bition is a mine of jewelry, consisting of 14,000 garnets, which 
vary in dimensions from the smallest size to such larger ones as 
are no longer to be met with in the trade. Added to the garnets 
are 6000 other stones, and the workmanship is said to be as exqui- 
site as unique. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Extreme vanity hides under the garb of ultra modesty.— 
Mrs. Jameson. 

- Nothing more dangerous than a friend without discretion ; 
even a prudent enemy is prefcrable.—Za Fontaine. 

.+++ A character which combines the love af enjoyment with 
the love of duty, and the ability to perform it, is the one whose 
unfoldings give the greatest promise of perfection —Kozlay, 

.+.. Every work so merely and basely mechanical, that a man 
can throw into it no part of his own life and soul, does, in the 
long run, degrade the human being.—Mrs. Jameson. 

.++. The attachments of mere birth are but the shadows of 
that true friendship, of which the sinccre affections of the heart are 
the substance.—Burton. 

.... He whose first emotion, on the view of an excellent pro- 
duction, is to undervalue it, will never have one of his own to 
show.— Aikin, 

.+.. I think the first virtue is to restrain the tongue; he @p- 
proaches nearest to the gods, who knows how to be silent, even 
though he is in the right.—Cato. 

+++ There is no being eloquent for Atheism. In that exhaust- 
ed receiver the mind cannot use its wings—the clearest proof that 
it is out of its element —Hare. 

.... The disposition to give a cup of cold water to a apy ae 

ne 


is a far nobler property than the finest intellect. Satan has a 
intellect, but not the image of God.—JZ/owels. 


... Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul, which every new idea 
contributes in its passage to scour away. It is the putrefaction of 
stagnant life, and is remedied by exercise and motion.—Johnson. 


.+++ He who comes from the kitchen smells of its smoke; he 
who adheres to a sect has something of its cant; the college air 
pursues the student, and dry inhumanity him who herds with lite- 
rary pedants.—Lavater. 

.... In politics, as in religion, it so happens that we have less 
oo for those who believe the half of our creed, than for those 
who deny the whole of it, since if Servetus had been a Mohamme- 
dan, he would not have been burnt by Calvin.—Cotton. 


Joker's Budget. 


A love-sick young gentleman, who has taken very much of late 
to writing sonnets, has just hung himself with one of his own lines. 

If a man is detected in an attempt to take a pint-pot, is it to be 
proceeded against as an act of felony, or simply regarded as a 
strong desire for carrying out a measure ? 

Lunatics live proverbially to a good old age, and one of the pro- 
verbs upon which the fact is founded is, we suppose, the old house- 
hold truism that “ cracked vessels last the longest.” 

The Ohio River is still very low ; at the latest dates it could not 
leave its bed; its physicians have given it up—but we understan 
that hopes are entertained that water-cure is adapted to its 
complaint, and that it will be tried upon it. 


A city editor says that a man in New York got himself into 
trouble by marrying two wives. A Western editor replies by as- 
suring his cotempo that a good many men in Michi have 
done the same thing by only marrying one. “s 

“Would you like to subscribe for Dickens’s Houschold Words ! 
inquired a sombre-looking magazine agent. “Household words 
have played the dickens with me long enough!” was the feeling 
reply of the henpecked husband. 

Speaking of strawberries, Jones says that, as a chemical analy- 
sis shows them to be 90 per cent. water, he thinks it will be cheap- 
er for him to use water only. Ho ean obtain an imaginary taste 
of the fruit by sucking the water through a straw. 

Economic Botany— Scientific definition by young wife. Buy- 
ing three bad geraniums with the price of erick’s second best 
vest and trousers, that frock coat, two hats, a pair of Wellingtons 
—they did want soling—and the horrid outside great coat 
you always hated to see him in. 

Miserable—The man who is out of money, and in debt. The 
only medicine for such a person is dollar's worth of philosophy t 
or a shilling’s worth of strychnine. ‘The former may be had o 
these wood ewyore whe children and a pair 
pups on seventy-five conts a day. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One page of 
N his paper is devoted to advertisements 
mense circulation of the Prorontat (being over one hun- 
dred wed thousand copies weekly) forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the Picromt;t as an 
sdvertising medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
ed aher being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that each t (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) b & per ‘ card of 
the aloertiser’s business for years to come. 
(77 Teams vor cents per line, in 
all cases, without regird to length or continuance. 
Maas, 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprictor. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, 


“DISEASES OF A PULMONARY CHARACTER 
PREVENTED. 


AND AN 
ELEGANCE OF FIGURE ACQUIRED, 
by those who have weak and narrow chests, and are 
ROUND, OR STOOP-SHOULDERED, by wearing 
VANHORN’S PATENT CHEST EXPANDER, 
Or, Euastic SHoutper Brace. They are light and elastic, 
and do not interfere with any style of dress. Suitable for 
adults of both sexes, hag invaluable for children while 


growing. Gentl Brace also for 
" Measure required poh the chest and waist. Price, 
adults, $3; children, $2 50. free of charge, 


mail, to an, of the United States. 
7 of W, VANHORN & Co., 
82 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


M188 FENIMORE COOPER'S NEW BOOK, 
NOW READY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
COUNTRY LIFE: ITS RHYME AND REASON. 


BY MISS SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of “ Rural —— 

from designs by Dopler. 

extra gilt, #2. 

*,* The publishers forward all their Smee free 
of postage to any | part of the United States within 3000 
miles, on receipt of advertised price. 

The work is eminently worthy the aathor of ‘‘ Rural 
Hours "'—the talented daughter of our great Novelist.— 
New York Daily News. 

Miss Cooper has rendered # service to those who love 
the beauty of the external world. by collecting in one vob- 
ume such a mass of poetic thought relating to natare.— 
New York Crayon. 


G. P. PUTNAM & Co. i 
at 10 Park Place. 


A. W. LADD & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


competent judges that these are 
Tm ms the BEST SQUA! SQUARE PIANO FORTES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
they stand CNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past year, is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base atrings being elerated above the others, and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string, increas- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a beautiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CKYSTAL PALACE, 


B 
AND 519 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
mar 4 (St. Nicholas Hotel.) tf 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


AGENTS can mak make from Five to TEN DOLLARS per day, 
by selling ‘‘ THE MODERN A ARCHITECT: Every 
his own Master.” B 
architectural taste is @ great 


, decorations, , estimates, 
tale building, etc., brought down to meet the 


people at Ly time. For further 
DAYTON & WENTWORTH. 
june 23 27 Beekman St.. New York 
LADIES 
ARE RESPECTFULLY 
TO GIVE 

DICK’S SPOOL COTTON 
4SK FOR IT WHEN SHOPPING. e 

ROBT. LOGAN & Co., 
june 30 8mo 61 Der Sr., New Yorx Crrv. 


Tite LIFE OF WASHINGTON.—The First 
important Werk, wil be in three hand- 
This pica type, with portraits and plans. 
PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
volume, cloth. ‘The whole will be com- 
vinst 1s BRADY, 
to United 
G. P. PUTNAM & Co.. Publishers, 
July 7 at 10 Park Place, New York. 


re HEALING EMBROCATION— the low 
which sold, brings the reach 


and will be 


in the comm' For sale by all 

july 21 

Bore YOLUMES OF ‘THE PICTORIAL— 

CHAMBERLALN, 290 w 
ABHINGTON 
ir June 16 


ARNOLD'S, 84 STRAND, 
LONDON. 


I hereby constitate Mr. Wn- 
Lanp, No. 9 Congress Street, 
role ¢ for the sale of my Watches 


CHARLES FRODSHAM. 
April, 15, 1868. 


The undersigned having been ap- 
ted sole agent in the United States 
the sale of Fropenam’s In- 
Provep Timexkeerens, would respect- 
fally call public attention to his extensive and valuable 
stock of compensated Chronometer Watches made = 
Charles Frodsham, and styled his ‘‘ New Series.” 
great importance of the Improved Watches is a alan 
regularity of a under every variety, climate, motion 
and position. So perfect are the its. that the 
most violent exercise, such as horseback riding. 
on them no sensible effect. 
, peculiarly ada 
ix permit 
among others, the excellence of 
Frodsham’'s Watches as timekee 


Thayer, 
SIMON WILLARD, 
9 Congress St., Boston. 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY. 
HERE is great complaint young men that bm | 
cannot get employment that will remunerate them 
for their services. Fo such the subseriber would call at- 
tention to a safe, pleasant and very profitable business, by 
which, without any risk, the capital invested can be 
doubled every three months, and by a little extra exertion 
every two months. Agents are wanted in every city and 
town im the Union—you cannot overstock the market, for 
there ie always a ready sale. Circulars containing a full 
and accurate description of the business, and all matters 
theret4, will be sent free of expense to any ad- 


, om application by letter or otherwise 
SAMUBL SWAN, 
jane 16 Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 


“ The immense demand for it is almost fabulous.” 


by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, for 
only 25 cents. HEATH, WIFULCOOP & Co., Pro- 
prietors, 63 Liberty St., eop4t july 7 7 


HURLEY’S CELEBRATED SARSAPARILLA. 
THE ONLY GENUINE AND RELIABLE EXTRACT IN AMERICA, AND 
SURE CURE FOR 


YSPEPSIA, or Indigestion, Serofula, or King’s 
Evil, Affections of the Bones, Syphilis, Debility, iia: 
bitual Costiveness, Pulm Diseases. Liver 
Complaint, Piles, Female Irregularities, Fistula, Skin Dis- 
‘eases, Diseased Kidneys, and as a great and powerful 
Tonic, purifying the Blood, and invigorating the entire 
system. Themedicine, though prepared at great expense, 
is nevertheless within the reach of poor as well as rich, 
and looked upon by the ity as the t bless 
ing ever conferred on mankind. 
Dr. T. A. HURLEY’S Manufactory, 
Corner of Seventh and Green Sts., Louisville, Kentucky. 
Acent tv New Yora—Messrs. Schieffelin, Brothers & 


New York. 


Co., and Druggists lly through the United States 
and Canadas. Price, $1 per bottle ; six bottles for $5. 
may 12 eoply’ 


qua HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 
creates the hair where baldness has been of years 
standing. In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from physi- 
cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot. where the 

are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 


Broadway, New York.” 


HE MORE TEACHERS USE IT THE BET- 


TER THEY LIKE IT. 
To every Teacher and e School Committee we would 


say, examine TOWER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, and 
if you have a child or a class @ the stady of 


Publishers, 
60 John St., New York. 


JOHN DICK & SONS’ SPOOL COTTON, 
- Please note it can be had in 


New York. of........ ROBERT LOGAN & Co., 51 Dey St. 
WELTON & 96 Milk St 
of. .......... STELLMAN, & Co. 
once 6000. ces D. H. LONDON. 
june 9 
F you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, 
buy RICHARDSON’S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Book 


Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction 
that ever been published Price Published at 
sold at all Music Stores. 
may 


THE 


of large quarto size. on the finest of paper, depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 
in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre table. with ample 
mating it of intrinsic value. It 
for those 


= to draw from. That all be 


CENTS! 


It can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication 
shall receive a copy at Once. It will also be for sale at all 


ary character and we print but a 
edition . M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Corner of and Bromfleld Sts., Boston. 


MODEL ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


pason ; 

; 4. Fimte; 5. Bourdon ; 6. Haut- 

boy ; Fe t ie « designed more es- 

jally for the use of churches, lecture-rooms and other 

pub.ic halls. having power nearly equal toa thou- 

sand dollar organ! It is also capable of many solo effects, 

and has great variety in the property or quality of tone. 

It is especially adapted to the use of organ-teachers and 

students, ——— admirable substitute for organ-practice. 
Examination all interested is respectfully soiicited. 


MASON & HAMLIN’S MODEL MZLODEONS! 
Recommended by the best musicians and organists in the 
country (as SUPERIOR to all others), among whom we men- 
tion the fol —y-- Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, Gro. 
F. Root, G. W. rgan ( to the Harmonic 
Union, London). 8. A. P. Homer, L. H. South- 


ard, Bruce, ete 
PRICES FROM 960 TO 9175. 

Cirealars containing full description of the Model 
Melodeons sent to the un- 
dersigned. & HAMLIN, 

Cambridge Street (corner of Charlies), Boston Masa. 

Mason ONS 

y 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 
LE’S CELEBRATED HY PERION FLUID 
is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, ete. Boour’s Auzrican Evecraic Ham 
Drs the age, and Boone’s Hene- 
alona, or Balm of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beauti- 
fying the complexion. These articles are all warranted to 
be tie very best in a For sale by the proprietor, 
WM. BOGLE, Boston. B. & D. Sands, New York; J. 
Wright & Co., New W. Lyman & Co.. Montreal, 
Canada ; R. Hovendon, @ Ki Street, Regent St.. Lon- 
don ; J. Woolley, Manchester, England, and chemists and 
perfumers throughout the world. eoptf jan 13 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 
OHN ANDREW, Bronaver 


upon Woop, continues to execute all commissions in 
his best style, prom and at moderate 
129 Washington “treet, ton. 
torial. eoptf 


Reference— 


A BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 


BIOGRAPHY OF HOSEA BALLOU. By 

his youngest son, Matuatn M. Batitov. This inter- 
esting home preture and public record of an eminent divine, 
is one of thore simple but truthful narratives of the event- 
ful career of a strong, vigorous and philosophical mind, 
engaged in the development of liberal Christianity. The 
work is from the pen of the youngest son of the subject, 
Mr. M. M. Ballou, a gentleman long connected with the 
Boston press, and one amply competent to depict the pri- 
vate and public career of one whom a whole denomination 
have honored and loved. The subject. Hosea Ballou, was 
a self-made man, and the means by which he rose to the 
eminence whieh he attained in the ranks of Christian war- 
fare, are herein plainly laid down. The reader will find 
himself loth to lay the book aside until he shall have fin- 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOMYE. 

Since its t, on J y 1. 1856, this pop. 
ular Monthly has run up toan unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 

containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the #3 magazines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each. or 
twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 

Battov’s is printed with new type, 
fine white , and its matter is carefully com- 
and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 

tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearty fifteen years. Its pagescontain 


TALES, 
POEMS, 


SKETCHES, 
MISCELLANY. 
ADVENTURES, 


BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most popular writers in the country. 
it is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour. anywhere, at home 
or abroad, cach number being complete in itself. 

Any perscn ay one dollar to the proprietor. as 
below, shail receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sixrteem subscribers shall receive the 


seventeenth copy gratis 
Publisher and Proprietor. 


M. M. BALLOU 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Boston 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 

legant and ilabl 
form, a weekly literary me of notable events of the 
day. Its columns are to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream 
of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced 
with witand hamor. Each paper js ulustrated 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making a 
paperentirely original in thiscountry. Its pages contain 
views of every populous city im the known world, of all 
buil of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate porgraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, OME ees $300 
suberribers, 10 00 


Any person sending us sizteem subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 

*,* One copy of Tus Fiae or ove Uston, and one copy 
of PicroriaL, together, 34 

Published every Sarurpar, by 

Corner of Tremont and oa Streets, Boston. 

It is ahead of the famous London News in the beauty of 
its typography.— Literary Echo, R. I. 

It is decidedly the richest paper published in the oe 
and the pilates and engravings are worth quadrupie the 
suberription price. Every family should take it.—Ameri- 
can Citizen, Jackson, Mich. 

Travel where you may now through the United States, 
you see this handsome and interesting journal.— Buritag- 
ton Centinel, Vt. 

It is the most attractive weekly that is pablished in the 
country.— Southern Star, La. 

It is a paper that should be on the parior table of every 


an 
will be sent, free of to any 
ofthe United States. For sale, wholesale and retail, 
ublisher, A. TOMPKINS 
eb 1h 38 Cornhill, Boston. 


ALLOU’S HISTORY OF CUBA: or, Norzs or 

A TRAVELLER ry THE Tropics. Whoever wishes to 
know the facts about Cuba, will find ample satisfaction in 
this clear, condensed istorical narrative. But the 
statistics are not the only features of interest. The au- 
thor’s sketches of Society and Manners, and his skill in 
rs of his erials, have given the volume 


price of the book will re- 


in paper, 50 cents; in cloth, 75 cents. Tllustrated. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
jan 13 tf Bostos, Mass. 
WILSON’S 
PERFECTED DYSENTERY 


FTER using these Powpsrs in his for over five 

years, never in a single case failing to give instant 
relief to his patients, Dr. WILSON, at the solicitation of 
friends and others, who feel that to this remedy they are 
indebted for their lives, has at length been induced to 
offer them to the public as an infallible cure for 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, 
AND OTHER BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 


remedy. 
A box containing one dozen of the Powders. with full di- 
rections for their use, will be forwarded ph my free of 
expense, to any part of the United States, on 
of $1, in a addressed either to Da. J. V. wWILSOR, 
Proprietor, Norwich, Ct., or to WEEKS & POTTER. No. 
154 Washington Street, Boston. For sale by 
generally. july 


lady the city. and im feet, a room fitted up for 
a pastor cannot be complete without it.— Vets, 
Kentucky. 

This elegant weekly journal is doing much for art in this 
country.— Boston Daily Atlas. 


A copy should grace every drawing-room tabie.— Abeny 
Atlas, N. Y. 


It is the cheapest paper in the world.— Pawtucket Di- 
rectory, K. I. 

The Pictorial merits the prodigious patronage it receives 
— Washington ( D. C.) Unron. 

We take great pleasure in commending this matchless 
weekly journal.— Wisconsin Pine:y, Stevens Point, Wis. 

One of the most moral, entertaining and instructive 
family newspapers of the day.— Nantucket { Ms.) Inquir r. 

its becomes continually ele- 


vated, while i are finely exe- 


These who have been pleared with the past conduct 


ments under 


THE FLAG OF GUR UNION. — 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Fumily 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose amd poetic gems, and original tales, written ex- 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.} 
We have the first 


perb 
the shape of a se 
Ties of books of 416 pages each, and each volume contain- 
ing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and current 
events over the world; of scenery in all of the 
globe ; of famous cities and beautiful villages ; of ts 
at home and abroad ; of fine maritime views ; and, in short. 
of an infinite variety of mb ny and instructive sub- 
jects ; with title-pages and indexes. Price, £3 per volumc. 


Se week of this office, on rea- 


onable terms. Parties at a distance, 
the price at once given tf jaa 6 
DR SALE.—A ton of fine box-wood, logs and 
Adsiress A. this office. St. j 


ng it em- 


to the home 
and domestic news of the day, 
i as 

of intelligence. Noa NS ee admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of raz 
MAMMOTH 51Z8, for the instruction and amusement of the 
general reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are 
and every department is under the 
and perfect system that experience can 
an orgtRal paper, the present cireula- 

tion of which far exceeds that of any other weekly 
in the Union, with the exception of Balou's Petar» 


TERMS ‘INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


$200 
“ . we 
Any sending us sixteen subseribers at the last 
One ot Tun Fes of 
ry @ or oun and ome copy 
$400 per Published every 
¥, 


M. BALLOU, 
Comer of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


The Organ-Harmonium is an entirely new (patent) mu- 
sical instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, 
| 
“JA £% 
: 
| 
NEWS, 
Enoch Train, Faq., Wm. Whiting, Esq., | 
= 
— 
FOR TRE da N S? 
4 
\ — (7 | 
ished it, after reading a few consecutive 
Le tirely restored. Sent — By addressing a line. post-paid, to the publisher. and 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, | upon the receipt of # - 
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A BOULOGNE AND AMIENS DILIGENCE—THE LAST OF ITS RACE. 


SCENES IN BOULOGNE. 

Boulogne is a famous seaport on the northwest coast of France, 
twenty-nine miles from the English port of Dover, on the opposite 
side of the channel. It is finely situated for trade, and lies in the 
direct road from Paris to London. It abounds with objects of in- 
terest, natural and artificial. The costumes of the fishwomen and 
the peasantry of the neighborhood are picturesque and peculiar, 
and there are many oe customs well onthe of study. We 


iar, ol Amiens diligence, the last of its race—the 
railroad having driven coaches off the track, as 


were ‘curious affairs, massive and lumbering, perfect 


houses on wheels. They were divided into three compartments, 


was called the coupé, the middle, the interieur, and the rear divi- 
sion, the rotonde. The seat behind the driver, furnished with a to 

like a chaise, was styled the banquette. The horses are harnessed, 
as our engraving shows, in a singular manner ; three horses on the 
lead, and two next to the carri They were rather slow-moving 
arks—five or six miles an hour being their utmostspeed. The church 
is certainly a very curious place, and was discovered, not many 
years since, while the workmen were engaged in making excava- 
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SUBTERRANEAN CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME 


| tions for a new church. It is said to be the oldest of worship 


in France. A flight of fifteen or twenty steps, 
by a landing place, conducts the visitor to the entrance. 
walls are adorned with a large number of curious old peinsings, 


illustrative of scenes in —— i . On reaching the r, 
you behold a portrait of is, who i 
time of Charlemagne. 


vided half-way 
The 


long before the 
The pillars on each side are pointed in the 


Byzantine style, and are said to have a “ grimly gorgeous effect.’ 
The altar piece is a representation of “our lady.of Boulogne.” 
Numerous vaults and chapels adjoin the main church, and are 
adorned with portraits of Catholic saints, kings and priests.- The 
church is only 42 feet long, by 34 broad. The urns seen at the 
tops of the columns contain human bones, which were found in 
the course of the excavations. Taken altogether, this church is 
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one of the most curious relics of antiquity in France. 
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